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| Educational 
Number 


August 18th 


Will contain Review of College 
and School Work, and Contrib- 
uted Articles from prominent 
writers on education and educa- 
tional subjects. Among the lat- 
ter will be a richly illustrated 
paper on the Social Side of Col- 
lege Life. 


For Each New Subscription 


under this offer, sent us by a present subscriber, 
we will give to the subscriber sending it The 
Outlook Portrait Portfolio, containing six finely 
printed proofs of these Cover Portraits from The 
Outlook: PHILLIPS BROOKS, BISMARCK, MRs. 
HuMPHRY WARD, LORD ROSEBERY, W. D. 
HowELLs, Mrs. BALLINGTON Bootu. These por- 
traits are printed on heavy woodcut paper, 8 x 10 
inches, and are suitable for framing. 


The Rest the Year for Dollar 


Thanksgiving 
Number 


November 17th 


Will contain Thanksgiving Sto- 
_ vies, Sketches, and Poems, and 
will have a cheerful and at- 
tractive Thanksgiving favor 
throughout. 


ONE DOLLAR WILL SECURE 


Tue Ourttoox for a NEW SUBSCRIBER from the 
receipt of the order until January 1st, 1895, which 
subscription will include these five Special Numbers. 


Outing Number 
JUNE 9th 
Largest number of the year. De- 


A thousand pages of enter- 


All Special Numbers of The 
Outlook will be illustrated and 
have handsome covers of appro- 
priate design drawn by com- 
petent artists. Particular care 
will be taken to secure the best 


presswork. 
process. 


voted to Outdoor Life and Recrea- 
tion. Many suggestions for planning 
pleasure trips and summer outings. 
Cover design from a water-color 
sketch by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
printed in colors by the coloritype 
This number ts used by 
many readers, in connection with , 

the Recreation Depariment, as a ‘ 
guide in helping them to plan their 
summer vacations. 


taining, helpful, stimulating 
Family Reading Matter will 
thus be obtained, much of it 
illustrated, presenting a vivid 
and comprehensive world-his- 
tory in weekly chapters. 


Essential Features of The Outlook 


THE WEEK: A history of the world’s movement and 
progress, conveying fully and clearly the news of the 
_week, and interpreting it impartially. With frequent 
portraits of leading men and women. 


EDITORIALS : Discussing timely themes with vigor 
and directness, and in sympathy with all progress. 


SIGNED ARTICLES: By leaders in all departments 


of the world’s work. Frequently illustrated. 
SERMONS: By] Lyman Abbott and other leading 


THE HOME: Helpful to women in all departments 
of living. Bright stories for boys and girls. 


STORIES: Wholesome fiction every week. Striking 
short stories by leading writers. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS: Recording the literary 
progress of the world, and reviewing by specialists 
all important new works. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: Telling the story of 


religious progress in all denominations and in all 


preachers. 


Book 
N umber 


December ist 


One of the most comprehensive 
editorial reviews of Holiday Books 
published. Sixteen or more pages 
devoted to describing the art-books, 
juveniles, and works suitable for 
presents, with many important 
illustrations reproduced from the 
books. 


lands. 


For Twelve New Subscriptions 


under this offer, with twelve dollars, sent by a 
present subscriber, we will send to the subscriber’s 
address, all charges prepaid, a copy of The Century 


a selection of sixty-four superb Proofs from engrav- 
Gallery (+ published in The Contury and St. Nicholas) 


price ten dollars, and a year’s new subscription to 


St. Nicholas, price three dollars—making 4 total - 


value of thirteen dollars in premiums for twelve 
new subscriptions to The Outlook at one dollar each. 


THE OUTLOOK COPIPANY 
13 Astor Place, New York | 


Christmas 
.Number 


December 15th 


A number of entertaining and 
helpful articles appropriate to 
the Holiday season, together with 
Christmas Stories and Poems for 
old and young. The editors aim 
to avoid trite and conventional 
treatment of the subject, and to 
provide strong and novel Christ- 
mas features. 
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A Family Paper 851 


The 
Hymnal 


THE PLYMOUTH HYMNAL 


FOR THE CHURCH 


| Edited by Lyman Abbott, with the co-operation of Chas. H. Morse and 


Herbert Vaughan Abbott 


Rev. Chas. H. Richards, D.D., Central Congregational Church, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
I thank you for sending a copy of the new Plymouth Hymnal, which is certainly a very fine contribution to 


been exercised, both in what has been retained and what has been 


the already rich library of books of worship. I have gone over it carefully, and have enjoyed it thoroughly, from 
preface to conclusion. Admirable taste 


splendid book. 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., Montclair, N. J. 


In its literary guaity, as well as its musical, in its discrimination concerning 
what ought to in such a book, and in its mechanical make-up, | regard the 
Plymouth Hymnal as the best hymn-book now before the American churches. 


Rev. Samuel J. Niccolls, D.D., Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo. : 


I have examined the Plymouth Hymnal, and am greatly pleased with the 
selection of hymns and their arrangement. A very important part of the book 
in my judgment, is the help it turnishes for the reverent and orderly conduct of 
public worship through its ‘Orders of Service” and the arrangement for 
responsive reading of the Psalter. The Hymnal is complete in all its appoint- 
ments. — 


Rev. F. W. Baldwin, Trinity Congregational Church, Orange, N. J.: 


I have examined the new Plymouth Hymnal with t satisfaction. In my 
judgment it marks a distinct advance over the books most widely used in the 
churches at the present time. I particularly likethe arrangement of the chants, 
and the Psalms for responsive reading, and the “Spiritual Songs” for the 
prayer-meeting. There is a delightful atmosphere of es and worship about 
the book. It is choice in its musical adaptations, rich in the best of the newer 
pr ane beautiful in its mechanical finish. I like it, and hope it will be 
widely used. 


excluded. It is free from a great mass of didactic and unpoetic verse which has burdened so many books, and it 
has a rare wealth of new material. The music is well edited, some of the new pieces being very delightful, and 
é the representation of the best modern composers being large. It is beautifully printed, and is in every respect a 


Mr. R. Huntington Woodman, ,.:; Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

I have examined it with great pleasure, and I consider it the best book for 
congregational singing that yet been issued. 
Mr. Wm. C. Carl, Organist and Choir Director, First Presbyterian Church, 

Fifth Ave. and rath St., N. Y.: 

It is the finest collection of hymn tunes ever brought to my notice, and) I 
heartily indorse it. 
Mr. Frank L. Sealy, Newark, N. J.: 

I know of no hymn-book superior to it, and doubt very much if there is any 
equal to it. . 
Mr. G. W. Chadwick, Boston, Mass., says: 


It is certainly a very admirable collection, and, in fact, I think it would be 
difficult to mention a hymn tune worth perpetuating which is not found in the 
Plymouth Hymnal. 


Mr. Frank L. Rankin, Organist High Street Church, Portland. Me.: 


I wish to express to you the satisfaction with which we are using the Plymouth 
Hymnal. The new tunes are of the highest order, and I also find all of the old 
favorites in the book. The hymns seem to me to be equally good. In fact, 
I may say that I consider the book to be very nearly a ect hymnal. 


The Plymouth Hymnal contains 597 pages, 638 hymns, 471 tunes, 31 chants, a Psalter, and Orders of Service. Write us for specimen pages. 


The Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PRAYER-MEETING 


Rev. Geo. F. Kenngott, First Congregational Church, Lowell, Mass. : 

It is the best book of its kind | have ever seen; it seems to be entirely satis- 
factory in every particular. 
Rev. CharlesA. Savage, Orange Valley Congregational Church, Orange,N.J.: 


It seems to me well adapted to Snnday-school work. There is good variety 
and a fine combination of dignity and brightness. 


Rev. Henry Ketcham, West End Congregational Church, Bridgeport, Conn. : 
Taken as a whole, I do not hesitate to say that it is the best book for the pur- 

pose in the market. 

Mr. Edwin M. Hopkins, Organist First Baptist Church, Lawrence, Kan. : 
It is by all means the best compilation of music for the purpose that I have 


ever seen. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Seasonable BOOKS) |Some New Books 


ive merits.”’—Sunday School Times. 


In Varying Moods 


With the Wild Flowers 


By E. M. HARDINGE. 16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated. $1.00. 


4 
This delightful little book carries the reader Union 
through the whole season with the wild tlowers, as 
I Descriptive prospectuses of the “ St of the 
essons Nations’ Heroes the Notions ang 
quarterly “ Notes,” giving full descriptions of the 


they make their appearance. It is written with 
imagination and the | ann of thoroughly entertain- 
ing, while imparting flower facts with strict accuracy. 


The Amateur Aquarist 
By MARK SAMUEL. 16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated. $1.00. 


An American book indispensable to every aquarium 
owner. It contains Complete Instructions for mak- 
ing a New Self-sustaining Aquarium, requiring 
Change of Water but Once a Year, and tells How, 
When, and Where to find suitable water-plants and 


fishes. It tai Fift w Illustrations from 


The Bible Study 


FORMERLY CALLED 


By Beatrice HARRADEN, author of “ Ships That 
Pass in the Night.” Copyright American Edi- 
tion. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, So cents. 


A Modern Wizard 


By R. OTTOLENGUI, author of “An Artist in 
Crime,” “A Conflict of Evidence,” etc., etc. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, So cents. 


Tennyson: 


His Art and Relation'to Modern Life. By Stop- 
FORD A. Brooke, M.A. 12mo, $2.00. 


season’s publications, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


everywhere. 


are meeting with great success 
An unusual op- 
—portunity is offered to try them 
in comparison with the Inter- 
national Lessons, for a year’s 
study of the “ Life of Christ,” 
commencing July 1st. They By HUBERT P. MAIN 
can then be tested on their 
own merits, and the school 


study the same subject matter 


A Day with Birds and Flowers 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Scripture Readings. 


A BEAUTIFUL, 16-PAGE SERVICE, 


FLOROL SE For Children’s Day 


84 per 100; 5 cents each by mail 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Oth St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


In reply to constant inquiries, the following Courses 


as the International System. 


are recommended, among others, as being of special 
interest and value: Ruskin, the Art division ang 
arranged with reference to the eneral reader; $ 


Studies in French History and Literature ; Courses 


collateral rea ngs; 
Economy; Studies of the Development of the 


other net preferred by the members. For par 
ticulars address Miss LOUISE STOCKTON 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Send for free specimen copies 
in English, Spanish, and American History, with | of either Primary, Intermediate, or Progres- 
olitical | sive Quarterlies, as desired. Address, 


Protestant Idea, and of ¢h . 
The plan of the Cheb srevides fee ERIDIC Study Publishing Co. 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, lass. 


proncascing BOURGEOIS 


—S. $.— 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


— 
The only one of the kind in the 
isNOW READY. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Aérial Navigation 
By J. G. W. Fijnyj—E VAN SALVERDA, Late 
Administrator of Public Works of the 
Netherlands. Translated from the Dutch 
by GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. With Notes 
concerning some Recent Developments 
in the Art. Illustrated. s£mo. Cloth, 


$1.25. 


The author states that the important question of 
aérial navigation has taken on a more and more 
scientific character, and has enlisted the increasing 
interest of serious minds ; and that among competent 
experts the opinion is held that a brilliant future is 
before it. To recent meteorological observations 
and numerous investigations as to the movements of 
birds, are mainly attributed the remarkable advances 
toward the solution of the problem, detailed accounts 
of which are comprised in this interesting volume. 


A System of 
Lucid Shorthand 


Devised by WILLIAM GEORGE SPENCER. With 
a Prefatory Note by HERBERT SPENCER. 


1z2mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 

This system, devised by Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
father, has been in manuscript since 1543. It is now 
Re blished, as explained by the writer of the Prefatory 

ote, not because it possesses advantages over exist- 
ing phonographies for reporting and kindred pur- 
poses, but “from the conviction, long since formed 
and still unshaken, that it ought to replace ordinary 
writing.” It is claimed that, as it possesses the 
brevity of shorthands in general, and greater legi- 
bility, the use of it by men of business, journalists, 
authors, and at large, would achieve‘a great 
economy of life. 


Hume 
With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. By 
THOMAS H. HuxLey. The sixth volume 
of the author’s Collected Essays. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENTS.—Early Life of Hume: Literary and 
Political Writings. Later Years: The History of 
England. The Object and Scope of Philosophy. 
The Contents of the Mind. The Origin of the Im- 
pressions. The Classification and the Nomenclature 
of Mental Operations. The Mental Phenomena 
ot Animals. Language—Propositions concerning 
Necessary Truths. The Order of Nature: Miracles. 
Theism: Evolution of Theology. The Soul: The 
Doctrine of Immortality. Volition: Liberty and 
Necessity. The Principles of Morals. 

“Bishop Berkeley on the of Sensation. 
On Sensation, and the Unity of Structure of Sensif- 
erous Organs. 


The Rich [liss Riddell 


By DoROTHEA GERARD, author of “ A Queen 

of Curds and Cream,” “ Etelka’s Vow,” 

No. 142, Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


etc. 
I12mo. 


‘** A new novel by this author is always something to be 
thankful for.”—Providence Journal. 


‘““Miss Gerard is a novelist who has made a_ place for 
herself in which she stands alone. An excellent delineator 
of character, she has a Chateningty fresh style, and a know!l- 
edge of cosmopolitan life in all its phases which is hardly 
by any other English writer.” —London Morning 

ost. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK | 


LARGEST MANUFA CTURERS| 
IN THE WORLD 
QF CHURCH FURN/SHINCS 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, | 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH, 


IT POINTS THE WAY - 
TO MUSICAL SUCCESS 


A booklet of golden truths vitally interesting to music 
teachers and students, will be sent prepaid for 3sc. E. VAN 
VALKENBURGH & Co. ,484 Terrace Av.,Grand Rapids, Mich 


MACMILLAN 
Books of the World of Nature 


NOW READY 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. 


cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with twelve full-page plates. Crown 


8vo, $3.00, met. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD 


By Miss L. N. BADENOCH. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


LETTERS TO MARCO 
BEING LETTERS WRITTEN TO H. S. MARKS, R.A. 
By GEORGE D. LESLIE, author of “Our River.” With Illustrations by the author. 


crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
These ** Letters to Marco” are notes and observations on the flowers, birds, and fish of the southern English counties. 
It has a fascinating simplicity and purity.” —/ndependent. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 
AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


By the Right Honourable Sir JoHN LussBock, M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., author of “ The Pleasures 
of Life.” With numerous Illustrations and many full-page plates. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 
By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. 


THE GREAT WORLD’S FARM 
Or, HOW NATURE GROWS HER CROPS 


By SELINA GALE, author of “The Great World’s Lumber Room.” With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor BOULGER, and sixteen Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF THE HILLS 
A BOOK ABOUT MOUNTAINS, FOR GENERAL READERS 


By Rev. H. N. Hurcuinson, B.A., F.G.S., author of “The Autobiography of the Earth.” 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


HOURS IN MY GARDEN 
AND OTHER NATURE SKETCHES 


By ALEXANDER H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E., author of “ Life of De Quincey,” etc. With 138 
Illustrations by W. H. J. Boot, A. W. Cooper, and other artists. 12mo, $1.75. 


18mo, 


Extra 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WARWICK 


There are many points of interest about a Warwick 
Bicycle. It is strong and durable. In appearance and 
in fact it is the very suggestion of bicycle gracefulness. 
Its mechanical “‘ make-up ” necessitates this. 

Strong, light, beautiful, swift, and /“dera//y guaranteed; 


what more can be desired ? 
The whole machine speaks for itself. It is an open subject. 


mystery is how we can so strongly guarantee a 
? =<POUNDER Costing only 
$125.00 


We know what the Warwick is and how it is made. We dare warrant it accordingly. 


The engraving represents one of several styles. Better ask at once to see it. You 
will be reasonably sure to purchase. The goods which please are already half sold. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


P. S—Some makers are like the man who drank mucilage by mistake—they are stuck up. 
Warwicks are the fulfilled suggestions of the best riders. Do vou want anything better? 
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A Family Paper 


Musical Entertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

schools, and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 

A Capital Song, A !esson in geography, @ cents, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol! March and Drill, socewts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, je cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, @ cenfs, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 5 «¢. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, 4 humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cenfs, 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents. 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 ers. 

The Jolly Little Waiters, © cenés. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

i'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyer, 


A cute song for a bright little girl. @ cents, 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sample copy of Musieal Visiter containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 


—-PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - NEW YORK. . ONTOAGO 


None Genuine unless bear- 
' ing the Trade Mark. 


MENS TERSGHAFT Seman 


ctually Spoken and Mastered In Ten 

Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the ) 

Meisterschaft System. 550th Thousand, , 

Pupils taughtas if actually in tne 

erms for ) 


the teacher. 

membership, $5.00 foreach 
language. All questions 
answered exercises 
corrected free of charge. Specimen copy 


of Part One, any language, sent free on 
receipt of 2 cent postage stamp. 


MNEISTERSCHAPT PUBLISHING CO, 
196 Summer St. 


LINGUISTRY 


ie T TT ‘eT ( “.jT “,jTT *jTT ‘sO ‘OT TT 


The Edison-Mimeograph 
$22 and $25. | 


Valuable to Clergymen 
and church ers | 
use: 
It comes within 
the reach off all in | 
price; it is easily | 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy: it : 
does the best Mim- ! 
eograph work and manifolding and ts 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


/ 


BYTERIAN 


The 


ENLARGED AND 
IMPROVED 


Quarterlies 


Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


mee with the third quarter of this year a new Quarterly, 
The Intermediate Quarterly, will be issued by the Board 
of Publication to take a place between the Primary Quar- 
terly and the Senior Quarterly (heretofore ‘* The Quarterly’’). 
At the same time the other Quarterlies have been very materially 
improved both in external appearance and in their contents. Dr. 
Miller, whose reputation as a writer upon the International Les- 
sons and as a delightful and instructive teacher is recognized 
everywhere, has put forth his best efforts to make these Quarter- 
lies as perfect as possible. The price will remain the same. 

In addition to the Quarterlies and Lesson Leaves, the new 
Westminster Colored Lesson Card, added this year, has 
proved a very great success. Its circulation has far exceeded ex- 
pectations, and its usefulness and attractiveness have made it an 
indispensable Sunday-school aid in all the schools where it has 
been adopted. 

THE WESTMINSTER TEACHER 
THREE QUARTERLIES 

LESSON LEAVES . 

LESSON CARD 


Quality considered these are the cheapest Lesson Helps in existence. 


Send for Samples 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


$25. But the 
price doesn’t be= 
gin to tell the 


of the 
story Waterbury 


Camera. 

We would like to send you 

particulars. Send for copy of 
Phot graphic Times; free 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome Street, New Yor}, 


FIN 


2.00 Per 100 square feet $2.00 
State size of roof and will mail sam free. 
GEO. E. GLINES, 42 Weet N.Y. 


Mantels. 


E have endeavored 

by the variety of 

Our advertising sugges- 
tions to impress the read- 
er that we were equally 
prolific in thought and 


execution in MANTEL 


MAKING. Our ideas, 


your’s or the architects, 
may be had of us by 
merely expressing your 
preference. Write us if 
you contemplate building. 


The Bradley & Currier Co., Ltd. 
Cor. Hudson & Spring Sts., New York. 


Creat Church 


Depots, etc. New and cle- 
of Get and estimate. A liberal 
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Have Discovered 
Something 


What it is we hardly know, but that it is beneficent we have proven over 
and over again. 

Because we do not thoroughly understand it we may have made a mistake 
in naming it, but, be that as it may, Electropoise is a marvelous curative 
agent. 

And now, before prejudice has an opportunity to enter, just stop and think 
what there is in medical science, so called, that is absolutely known. 

Theories are constantly supplanting theories, are they not ? 

And have we not confessed that we have but a theory in reference to 
Electropoise ? | | 

But an ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory, and yet we have tons of fact 
for every ounce of theory. a 

We have selected four tons of fact in the shape of four letters of people 
prominently before the public. 


CONVINCED OF ITS MERITS COUGH—INSOMNIA 


New York. Dec. 2oth, 1893. 
Myself and family have derived so much benefit 
from the Electropoise, and | have become so thor- 
oughly convinced of its merits, that 1 feel war- 
ranted in commending it without reserve to the 
public. A triend, a highly esteemed clergyman and 
educator, has said he *“* would not take one thousand 

dollars for his Electropoise.”’ 
Rev. W. H. DEPUY, A.M.. D.D., LL.D., 
Assistant Editor of Christian Advocate. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Feb. 5th, 1894. 

We use the Electropoise in our family, and would 

not part with it under any circumstance. I have 

found that no medicine will so quickly give relief as 

the Electropoise. and particularly is this the case 

with a cough or sleeplessness. I have taken frequent 

occasions to speak of its wonderful curative pow- 
ers. 

Mrs. HOWELL E. JACKSON, 
Wife of Associate Justice of U. S. Supreme Court. 


EFFECTS OF LA GRIPPE 


Boston, MAss., Sept 4th, 1891. 

I had a violent attack of La Grippe, which left me 
in a feeble state. I was persuaded to try the Elec- 
tropoise; now after a year (during which time I 
have used no medicine) I find myself in better 
health than for fifteen years, and all traces of La 
Grippe are gone. Its effects have been remark- 
able. 

Rev. WM. MCDONALD, 
Editor Boston Christian Witness. 


RHEUMATISM 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 14th, 1893. 

I have suffered with constitutional rheumatism 
all my life; for several years | was compelled to use 
a crutch, and then could not walk fifty yards. I 
commenced the Electropoise with no faith in it; 
the good results have been wonderful. I can now 
walk without a crutch, and my heart trouble is 
cured, 

Dr. W. H. MORGAN, D.D.S., 
Former President of Nat. Dental Association. 


ia 


The wide range of diseases mentioned in these letters indicates the 
fact that the principle involved is of corresponding application, and the 
so-called incurable cases have often yielded to the treatment in a remarkable 
way. 

Electropoise simply reinforces vitality and conquers disease ; not a battery 
or belt; no shock, but a simple, easily applied home cure without medicine. 

Send for our explanatory book, or call at our Office. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 


Cliclupowe’ 345 Fourth Avenue, New York 


TRACE aan. 
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a, HE changes made in the Senate tariff bill 
in order to secure the votes of Senator 
Gorman, of Maryland, Senator Brice, of 
Ohio, Senator Smith, of New Jersey, 
Senator Murphy, of New York, and the 

= two Senators from Louisiana, go fur- 
ther in the direction of protection than was anticipated 
during the last campaign even by those most skeptical of 
platform pledges. While the platform denounced the 

McKinley Tariff Law as “the culminating atrocity of 

class legislation,” the duties now proposed are in some 

instances actually higher than those of the McKinley Bill. 

This is notably true in the cotton schedules. The tax 

upon sugar is made forty per cent., and the Louisiana 

Senators are struggling to have it increased to forty-five. 

At the same time that this concession is made to the sugar- 

planters, the diflerence between the duty on raw sugar and 

refined sugar has been increased so much that Sugar Trust 
certificates have advanced thirty per cent. since the Wilson 

Bill left the House. The duty upon raw sugar aims nomi- 

nally, of course, to bring revenue into the Treasury, by add- 

ing forty per cent. to the sugar bill of every family in the 
country. Really, however, it furnishes indirectly to the 

Louisiana sugar-planters nearly the same bounty that 

the McKinley Law gives them directly. With character- 

istic generosity to special interests, the Senate protectionists 
extend this bounty to the sugar-planters of Hawaii, who 
will, as of old, be exempt from the forty per cent. tax 
levied upon the sugar-producers of all other nations. Yet 
more remarkable from the standpoint of Democratic tradi- 
tion are the numerous changes introduced from ad valorem 
to specific duties. The Democratic party, it will be remem- 
bered, has always championed ad valorem duties because 
they tax at the same rate the goods consumed by all 
classes, while specific duties are proportionately heavier 
upon the cheap goods consumed by the poor. It has 
also attacked specific duties because they become heavier 
as time advances, while ad va/orem duties become lower as 
the prices of imports become lower. The changes that 
are made are not made in accordance with any principle ; 
they are simply concessions to special interests cham- 
pioned by particular Senators. Senator Mills, of Texas, 
has made a bitter speech denouncing the compromise, 
though declaring that he would vote for it as long as it 
reduced the taxation of the people by five cents. Senator 

Chandler, in a satirical speech, has welcomed the Dem- 

ocratic Senators into the party of protection. This, of 

course, is an overstatement of the situation, but not a 

very serious overstatement, if platform pledges are to be 

regarded as anything more than phrases for the deception 
of the people. 


The Supreme Court of South Carolina has rendered a 
decision which makes clear the meaning of its former de- 


cision overthrowing the Dispensary Law. The Court holds 
that, inasmuch as the one constitutional clause in the Dis- 
pensary Law was that prohibiting the issue of liquor 
licenses to private citizens, no such license can now be 
issued. It further decides that, inasmuch as the remainder 
of the Dispensary Law was unconstitutional, the decision 
against it revived all laws which it repealed, and, therefore, 
that no citizen can now sell liquor without a license. The 
old penalty for this offense is a fine of not less than two hun- 
dred dollars, or imprisonment for not less than six months, 
or both, at the discretion of the judge. The result is that 
South Carolina is now under the most comprehensive pro- 
hibitory law yet enacted in any State; even sales for me- 
chanical, medicinal, and sacramental purposes are prohib- 
ited. Persons desiring liquor for these purposes can obtain 
it lawfully only by sending beyond the State borders. 


To what extent this court made prohibitory law will be 


enforced cannot yet be determined. The State constabu- 
lary, through which Governor Tillman enforced the Dis- 
pensary Law, has, of course, been disbanded, and aid of the 
municipal authorities only can now be invoked. As most of 
the municipalities gave heavy majorities against prohibition 
when the question was submitted to the Democratic prima- 
ries, it is not likely that the liquor-dealers will be seriously 
interfered with by the city police. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the law is against them makes their position precari- 
ous, and the Prohibitionists of the State express confidence 
that the next Legislature will enact a more stringent anti- 
liquor law than the last. The fact that the revenue feature 
of the Dispensary Law was that especially condemned by 
the Court as unconstitutional is, of course, a satisfaction 
to the Prohibitionists. It is a noteworthy sign of progress 
that the Charleston “News and Courier”—in many 
respects the most reactionary journal in the South—admits 
that whatever new law South Carolina has must, like the 
Dispensary Law, prohibit the sale of liquor to be drunk on 


the premises. 


The trial of the leaders of the ““ Commonweal Army ” at 
Washington resulted in their conviction upon two counts : 
first, that they had carried banners into the Capitol 
grounds contrary to law; and, second, that they had trod- 
den upon the grass. The jury was carefully instructed 
not to pass judgment upon the laws involved, but merely 
to find whether the defendants had committed the acts 
charged. Mr. Coxey’s ignorance of the law forbidding the 


bringing of a banner into the grounds could not, of course, . 


be considered as a defense, nor could the fact that on in- 


auguration day the grass had been overrun by crowds with- 


out arrests. Yet these considerations quickened the popu- 
lar feeling that Coxey had been badly used. Senator Allen, 
of Nebraska, called for a Senate investigation of the manner 
in which the Coxey petitioners had been treated, and several 
additional hours were consumed in the Senate in animated 
debate. Senator Allen expressed his opposition to the 
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measures proposed by Mr. Coxey, but asserted that the 
right to petition had been needlessly and vindictively 
assailed. Senator Sherman replied to Mr. Allen by ex- 
pressing his own willingness to introduce into the Senate 
the bills offered by his constitutent, Mr. Coxey. In the 
House, fortunately, a good-humored treatment of the 
Army of the Commonweal is being pursued. Mr. Coxey 
and some of his associates were last week given a 
hearing before the Committee on Labor. The hearing 
proceeded in a friendly and tiresome way until Mr. Coxey 
spoke of his movement as representing ninety-nine per 
cent. of the people. This claim, which ought to have 
been laughed at, was resented by one member in much 
the same way that Tammany officials in New York resent 
the statement that they represent nobody but their “ boss.”’ 
If the Coxey detachment at Washington were taken less 
seriously, as well as treated less harshly, it would have 
much less importance. During the week the newspapers 
have printed various reports concerning train-stealing and 
other depredations on the part of various Coxey detach- 
ments in the far West. However, as the Governors of 
most of these States are being arraigned for sympathy with 
this lawlessness, we must await the reports of local papers 
to obtain accurate information. ‘The Kelly detachment of 
fifteen hundred men seems to have sustained at Des 
Moines, Iowa, the reputation it made for itself at Omaha. 
It left Des Moines in flatboats the middle of the week, 
expecting to reach Washington by July 4. 
& 


The hopelessness of suppressing lotteries without Na- 
tional legislation prohibiting inter-State traffic in lottery 
matter is brought out strikingly by the condition of things 
at Kansas City, Kansas. Not long since we reported in 
these columns how Silas L. Carr & Co. were sending 
over the country advertisements of the ‘“ Louisiana Lot- 
tery Company of New Orleans and Kansas City.” The 
remarkable offers to agents made in these circulars gave 
the impression that the Company might be a “green 
goods ”’ swindle rather than a lottery company doing an 
extensive business. To make certain, however, we wrote 
to one of its references—the Adams Express Company at 
Kansas City—and received the following answer : 

This firm [Silas L. Carr & Co.] have an open drawing every month, 
and have paid all prize tickets when properly indorsed. They are pay- 
ing many prizes every day drawn through our Company. 

W. H. Monracu, Agent. 
From a Maryland subscriber we have received word that 
another firm, known as the “ Eli Whitney Company,” is 
sending from Kansas City the advertisements of still 
another lottery company. This latter company seems to 
have its headquarters on the Missouri side of the river, 


and may explain Senator Vest’s remarkable anxiety that 


no law shall be passed interfering with church raffles. 
The former company, however, has its headquarters in 
Kansas, the State of all others believed to be most aggres- 
sive in matters of moral reform. We are glad to notice 
that the Ministerial Alliance of Kansas City, Kansas, has 
taken hold of the question, and has issued a vigorous 
circular calling upon good citizens all over Kansas “to help 
rid their city and State of this growing and most corrupt- 
ing evil.” Yet the fact that the Police Commissioners of 
Kansas City, appointed by the Governor of the State, 
cannot be goaded to suppress lotteries which draw their 
revenues from distant parts of the country, shows how 
absolutely essential is the speedy passage of the Hoar 
bill now pending in the United States Senate. 


As we go to press, a joint convention of coal-miners and 


coal-operators is in session at Cleveland, O. Fourteen 
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States and nearly every important bituminous coal district 
are represented. The operators from two great districts 
—one in Pennsylvania and one in Indiana—have refused 
to be governed by the decision of the conference, and it 
is feared that no decision will be reached. The operators 
of different districts are openly at war with each other. 
At the conference of Pennsylvania operators, held at 
Pittsburg on Friday of last week, the “river” mine 
operators argued vehemently against concessions, alleg- 
ing that they could secure men at present prices, and 
that West Virginia competition made concessions im- 
possible. The “railroad” mine operators, on the other 
hand, were unanimously in favor of concessions, and 
have since sent delegates to the Cleveland conference. 
The Ohio operators are in favor of granting the men the 
old rates, but the “river” operators in Pennsylvania 
accuse them of supporting the strike because these old 
rates discriminate in favor of Ohio mines and against Penn- 
sylvania mines. The fact that different rates of wages have 
to be arranged for the various districts, because of the 
differences in the productiveness of the mines, greatly adds 
to the difficulty of reaching an agreement as to schedules. 
The chief obstacle the men have to contend with is the 
readiness of foreign and negro laborers to accept work at 
present wages. In some districts the only miners who have 
remained at work are-of these twoelements. The extreme 
poverty of the miners at the outset of the strike also adds. 
Nevertheless, 
the one hundred and eighty miners’ delegates who have 
gathered at Cleveland assert that they are fighting for the 
principle of a living wage, and are ready to.endure weeks 
more of privation rather than to compromise. 


From a correspondent in Washington we receive the 
following statement of what the Committee on Indian 
Affairs is trying to do to set back the hands on the clock, 
undoing the work inaugurated under General Grant and 
maintained by every Administration since : 


It is now proposed by the Appropriation Committee, in the bill 
which I suppose will be reported to-day (April 30)—if it was not 
reported Saturday afternoon—to strike out the appropriation for the 
expenses of the Board of Indian Commissioners. As the law now 
stands, it is the duty of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to make 
purchase of Indian supplies under the supervision of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, and subject to their inspection. Unless. 
the Board is abolished, this duty still remains, but no provision 
will be made for discharging it. The practical effect of -this will 
be to abolish the Board and restore, as far as possible, the old con- 
dition of things, in which there were partnerships between agents,. 
traders, and contractors ; a receipting for supplies never delivered ; 
over-estimation of the weight of cattle delivered ; taking vouchers in 
blank to be filled with fraudulent sums; carrying false names upon 
the roll; paying employees for whom there was no employment; re- 
porting employees at higher or lower salaries than provided by law, 
and using the differences for other purposes; farming out appoint- 
ments controlled by the agent; using annuity goods for the agents or 
employees; trading with the Indians; selling them their own goods ; 
selling annuity goods to whites; conniving with others to swindle In- 
dians out of annuities after distribution; in short, the many abuses. 
which were so general that honesty and morality in the service were 
exceptional. Previous to the appointment of this Board there were 
not, perhaps, as many as a dozen (in 1870 there were less than forty) 
bids at the annual openings. Last year there were between five and 
six hundred, I understand, showing that there was free and honest 
competition. 

The Springfield “ Republican” holds Mr. Holman, of 
Indiana, responsible for this proposition—a proposition to- 
re-establish fraud under pretense of maintaining economy. 
Along with it is the proposal to reduce the salary of the 
Superintendent of Schools—we judge that public senti- 
ment was too strong to admit of the abolition of the office 
—and the salaries of the already underpaid Indian Agents. 
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‘Such saving at the spigot only to waste at the bunghole is 
unworthy the American Nation. It is not a Nation of nig- 
gards, and Mr. Holman does not truly represent it: Write 
to your Representative and tell him so. 


In local politics the sensation of the hour is the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Richard Croker as a member of the Executive 
Committee and as the Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of Tammany Hall. We believe that Mr. Croker has 
been at the head of Tammany Hall for nine years. By 
those who are familiar with him, political enemies as well 
as political friends, he is said to possess many of the quali- 
ties, as well as something of the personal appearance, of Gen- 
eral Grant. He has unquestionably shown himself an able 
organizer and leader. Under his administration Tammany 
Hall has become a greater political power than ever, in both 
city and State, and, whatever may be said of its corrupt 
methods—and they cannot be too severely condemned— 
the actual administration of municipal affairs, under Mr. 
Croker’s control, has been in many respects efficient, and, 
as compared with that of other cities, not extravagant. 
That Mr. Croker has amassed great wealth by reason of 
his position cannot be doubted; that he has amassed this 
wealth by directly sharing in political corruption there is 
little or no reason to believe. The incidental opportunities 
for making money by the risé of real estate, as a result of 
improvements planned by him, or anticipated as a result of 
his special knowledge, are quite sufficient to account for 
the increase of his wealth, without supposing him guilty of 
the methods of Mr. Tweed. The reasons for his resignation 
were not stated in his letter. We judge that several causes 
conspired to bring this resignation about: his increased 
private business interests ; his weariness of the perpetual 
detail involved in the leadership of Tammany ; some dis- 
sensions in Tammany itself, with some lack on the part of 
his subordinates of that unquestioning loyalty to him per- 
sonally which has been characteristic of Tammany in the 
past ; some warnings given to him, not to be ignored, that 
he must, in the interest of health, lessen somewhat his cares 
and activities; and possibly also the prospect of a very 
severe and somewhat uncertain political conflict this fall, 
with divisions in his own camp and with the possibility of 
a united front against him. We doubt very much whether 
Tammany has any one capable of taking his place. We 
judge that the election of ex-Police Justice John McQuade 
is little more than a temporary makeshift. 


Steadily diminishing majorities in the House of Com- 
mons seemed to indicate last week that the Liberal Minis- 
try was nearing its end, and it is evident that its future is, 
at the best, very uncertain. Lord Rosebery, who knows 
how to be frank when it is wise to be frank, took the pub- 
lic into his confidence at a meeting of the National Liberal 
Club last week, and declared that the Government was in 
a critical condition owing to the possible defection of the 


Irish party. He pointed out that the Irish would have | 


nothing to gain by putting the Liberals out and bringing 
the Conservatives in, and it is not unlikely that his appar- 
ent indifference to defeat contributed not a little to the re- 
inforcement of his position. The crisis came the following 
night, when the Budget Bill came up for its second reading. 
The House of Commons was packed long before the hour 
for the division, members’ seats, galleries, lobbies, and all 
approaches to the House being filled with a great crowd 
of eager spectators. The character of the budget has 


already been explained in these columns. Mr. Balfour 
attacked it as a class budget, and, therefore, as inconsistent 
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with Liberal traditions. He protested against it on behalf 
of large properties. Sir William Harcourt, who had made 
an admirable speech in introducing the bill, made an 
equally admirable one in defending it. He declared that 
the opposition to it came entirely from land and liquor 
interests. At the close of his speech the House filed into 
the lobbies, and when the tellers announced the vote it 
stood 308 for the second reading against 294. A majority 
of fourteen is not a very secure bulwark against Irish de- 
fection and Conservative attack, but it marked a decisive 
victory at a critical moment. There is very little probabil- 
ity, however, that the Government will be able to carry 
through the budget, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and 
the Evicted Tenants Act. 


There is a good deal of uneasiness in England with 
regard to the situation in India, where the native popu- 
lation is showing many signs of restiveness under the 
English rule. A series of incendiary fires last autumn 
destroyed large quantities of military stores at a very 
important point in the Punjab, and it is said that attempts 
were made to destroy similar stores at other points. At 
the same time there was a notable increase of incendiary 
pamphlets which were scattered broadcast through the 
country, there was a series of sudden riots between the 
Mussulmans and the Hindus, and a great increase of 
crimes of every sort. During the winter a number of inci- 
dents, insignificant in themselves, but ominous in their 
significance taken together, attracted the attention of 
careful observers, and have deepened the feeling of uneasi- 
ness with which a good many English officials and resi- 
dents in India are regarding the situation, The London 
‘** Spectator,” which is sometimes given to a rather vague 
and imaginative treatment of Oriental matters, thinks the 
situation distinctly alarming, and this opinion receives 
unexpected confirmation from Colonel. Malleson, an emi- 
nent authority on Indian affairs. Those who have given 
attention to the matter think that the English Government 
has been pressing its reforms too rapidly, and that, in 
attempting to regulate marriage, the sale and use of opium, 
and other matters, the Government has intensely irritated 
the Hindus. The English, although great administrators, 
are never notable for tact in dealing with other races, and 
this defect has been specially unfortunate in their relations 
with the Hindus. - The prejudices and beliefs of the lat- 
ter have been constantly offended. The government of 
two hundred and fifty millions of people by a small com- 
pany of foreign officials and a very small body of foreign 
troops requires eminent discretion and tact. Moreover, 
the industrial condition of India is just now so precarious 
and involves such widespread suffering that popular dis- 
content could hardly have been avoided under the most 
favorable circumstances. Altogether, the situation is one 
to give England cause for serious anxiety. 


F¥ance, as well as other nations, has had to revise her 
taxes in order to avoid a deficit, and, like England, she has 
endeavored to do this without increasing the burdens upon 
the lower middle classes. Indeed, the burdens upon these 
classes have been actually lessened by the final abolition 
of the door and window tax. That such a tax upon light 
and air should have survived in France to the present day 
is but one of a hundred illustrations of how far the Latin 
nations are behind the Anglo-Saxon in the development of 
just systems of taxation. Inthe United States nosuch tax 
was ever tolerated, while in England it was condemned 
half a century ago—though not, indeed, until a whole 
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row of houses without a window in the sleeping-room 
story had been erected in Edinburgh to avoid the pay- 
ment of this tax on health. The revenue hitherto raised 
by the window tax in France is now to be raised by a 
progressive tax upon the occupiers of houses, based on 
their rentals. The fact that this tax is nominally progress- 
ive does not mean that it is really so, for it is recognized 
by economists that the poorer classes pay a much larger 
proportion of their incomes for rent than do the well- 
to-do classes. It is noteworthy that the middle classes in 
France are assumed to spend one-seventh of their incomes 
for rent, or the same proportion as the National Labor 
Bureau finds to be spent by skilled workmen in American 
cities. The new tax in France is also graded according to 
the size of the families—large families paying a lighter 
percentage of their rent than small ones. This regulation 
may be the outcome of national alarm over the slowly 
decreasing birth-rate. The chief source of increased rev- 
enue in the new French budget is a heavier tax on real 
estate, which, of course, falls mainly on the propertied 
classes. The rate of interest on the national debt is like- 
wise reduced, and in this way nearly half of the threatened 
deficit of $28,000,000 is averted. Altogether the budget 
shows the growing strength of the demand that public 
burdens should rest upon different classes in proportion 
to their means instead of in proportion to their needs, 


Under previous Administrations, both that of Mr. Cleve- 
jand and that of Mr. Harrison, the United States entered 
upon a policy respecting the island of Samoa which is 
certainly not consistent with Washington’s advice. Under 
guise of protecting an American naval post in a harbor of 
Samoa which was ours by treaty, and therewith protect- 
ing certain American commercial interests, a tripartite 
protectorate of the island was arranged for, the other two 
parties to the treaty being Germany and England. In fre- 
sponse to an inquiry from the Senate as to this country’s 
relations with Samoa, the Secretary of State has now written 
an official letter, in which he declares that the present gov- 
ernment of Samoa is not autonomous, but “in substance 
and in form a tripartite foreign government imposed upon 
the natives and administered jointly by the three treaty 
powers.” Mr. Gresham’s letter implies disapproval of 
this “first departure from our well-established policy of 
avoiding entangling alliances with foreign powers.” We 
take the occasion to express emphatically our judgment 
that such an alliance in such a case as this is wholly 
unjustified. Samoa is about as far from the Sandwich 
Islands, south and east, as the Sandwich Islands are from 
San Francisco. Its total distance from the nearest Amer- 
ican port is over four thousand miles. According to Mr. 
Gresham, in the year 1887, out of two hundred and twenty- 
mine merchant vessels arriving in that island only six were 
American, and the total valuation of their cargoes was but 
$60,000. In the last annual report of the Treasury Depart- 
ment the commerce of the island is not regarded as suffi- 
cient to be worthy of special statement. Samoa is grouped 
with certain other islands and ports, and out ofa total foreign 
commerce of over $1,700,000,000, this group, including other 
islands with Samoa, furnishes only a business of $129,000. 
On no possible commercial principles is the Nation justi- 
fied in entering into the complications involved in this 


tripartite treaty for the purpose of promoting a business, 
which would not be regarded as of the first importance by — 


any large manufacturing, commercial, or banking house in 
the Umited States. We can protect Americans there as 
we protect them elsewhere in the world, without any such 
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entangling foreign alliances, and we have enough to do to 
take care of the problems on our own continent without 
sailing four thousand miles across the ocean to find other 


roblems. 


The situation at Bluefields continues to be a peculiar 
one. The peculiarity consists in the fact that, while our 
Government and the greater part of our press are most 
intent on the relations of this Mosquito Coast quarrel to 
the Nicaraguan Canal project and on the possibility of the 
British gaining a foothold in the region, and are thus 
inclined to favor Nicaragua’s incursion as being “ anti- 
British,” the American citizens at Bluefields are naturally 
intent on their personal and private interests, and are 
unanimous in believing that these interests would be in- 
jured by an extension of Nicaraguan power. At present 
Nicaragua holds a sort of nominal overlordship on the 
Mosquito Coast, but she long ago bound herself by treaty 
not to interfere in the local administration—a promise 
which she seems now very much inclined to ignore. The 
matter is complicated still further by the possibility of war 
between Honduras and Nicaragua. The total exports and 
imports of Bluefields amount to about $4,000,000 a year, 
and it is said that Americans control a large part of this 
trade. Mahogany, rubber, and bananas are the staples. 
There are about two hundred foreigners in a total popula- 
tion of 4,000. As we have said, the American traders are 
reasonably satisfied under the local government, and have 
a great dread of the extortion and disorder which they 
believe would follow a Nicaraguan assumption of power. 
As regards the rumored British aggression, our Govern- 
ment seems perfectly satisfied that, so far at least, the 
English representatives have taken no improper steps. 
Our own duty in the matter is plainly only to protect 
American citizens and their property, and for this purpose 
our war-ship, the New York, now on her way to relieve the 
San Francisco, will have ample authority. The Nicaraguan 
Canal Bill now before the Senate is, in substance, an 
attempt to make the United States the indorser of the 
bonds of the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua. 
This course, and all similar attempts to lend the credit of 
the Government to commercial undertakings, are, in our 
judgment, to be unequivocally condemned. If our politi- 
cal and international interests really require that we should 
control the Canal, we should build it and own it; if not, 
the threats that the capital will be obtained in Great Brit- 
ain should not frighten Congress into taking ill-advised 
action. 

GENERAL NeEws.—Full returns of the late general elec- 
tion in Holland show a decisive defeat for the Ministry. 
The House now stands fifty-six in opposition against forty- 
four supporters of the Ministry. The election is described 
as having been the most hotly contested of any in recent 
Dutch history, and the intensity of feeling has been due very 
largely to the fact that the parties were split into so many 
groups. The cholera has again appeared. in Russia, 
and is said to be spreading with alarming rapidity in the 
districts of Warsaw, Kieff, Podolia, and other parts of the 
Empire. Professor Henry Morley, the English historian, 
lecturer, and essayist, died at Carisbrooke, in the Isle of 
Wight, on Monday of this week. An extensive strike 
among the miners of Moravia has resulted in rioting and the 
killing of several of the rioters. A monument in honor of 


Mary Washington, the mother of George Washington, was 
dedicated at Fredericksburg, Va., on Thursday of last 
week ; addresses were made by President Cleveland, Sen- 
ator Daniels, and others. 


The report that a revolution 
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chad broken out in the Argentine Republic is denied. 
The French Chamber of Deputies has rejected by a ma- 
jority of ten a motion of urgency in regard to the executing 
of criminals. It is reported from Russia that many 
Government officials have been arrested on the charge of 
complicity with the Nihilists. General Andre Avelino 
Caceres has been elected President of Peru; General 
‘Caceres was President from 1886 to 1890, and was sup- 
ported in his candidacy by the acting President, General 
Borgono. The Hawaiian election of delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention was practically uncontested, the 
“ American Union ” party carrying everything, with no open 
opposition from the Royalists. The Irish National 
League of Great Britain is in convention in Liverpool. 
The Brazilian Government has suspended diplomatic rela- 
tions with Portugal on account of the protection extended 
by the latter power to the defeated Brazilian rebels; a 
battle is reported to have taken place between the Bra- 
zilian troops and the insurgents in Rio Grande do Sul, 
in which the latter gained the victory. Sufiol’s statue 
of Columbus was unveiled in Central Park on Saturday 
last; addresses were made by Mr. Depew, General Wilson, 
Vice-President Stevenson, and the Spanish and Italian 
Ministers. The New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention, after organizing, as noted last week, adjourned 
until May 22. The Executive Committee of the English 
National Liberal Federation has issued a call for a confer- 
ence to be held at Leeds on June 20 for the purpose of 
formulating a plan of campaign against the House of 
Lords. French explorers at Delphi have discovered 
many interesting tablets, reliefs, and other relics of an 
ancient temple of Apollo. Governor Flower, of New 
York, has signed the act “ to provide for the compulsory 
education of children,” which goes into effect on the rst of 
January next. 
a severe attack of sciatica. There is much hostility in 
Italy to the proposed military expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, and it is likely that the Parliament may be dissolved 


at an early day. 


Protap Chunder Mozoomdar 


We print on our front page the portrait of the present 
leader of the Brahmo-Somaj of India, and surrender two 
pages to an article by him on Christian missions in that 
country. We shall not attempt here to describe either the 
Brahmo-Somaj movement or its remarkable leader. The 
former we may characterize in a sentence as an indige- 
nous Christian theism. It is not only theism—that is, faith 
in a personal, living, influencing God—but Christian theism 
—that is, faith in a God whom Christ has revealed by his 
teaching and his life. And itis a theism indigenous to the 
soil of India ; has none of the symmetrical philosophy and 
accurate definitions which are the intellectual glory of Oc- 
cidental religions, but often become hindrances to the 
spiritual life. It is Oriental in its spirit—that is, mystical, 
poetical, imaginative, and, to the Occidental, vague, indefi- 
nite, dreamy, ambiguous. It is a movement rather than 
either a cult or a sect; but a movement toward a clearer 
faith and a better brotherhood. And the leader of this 
movement possesses its characteristics. He is entirely 
Oriental in his temperament; he is entirely Christian in 
his spirit. A few sentences, culled from his preface to 
“The Oriental Christ,’’ will serve to introduce this remark- 
able man to our readers more effectually than any charac- 
terization of our own: 


“The Bible has been my guide; and devout thinkers, both living 
and dead, have been my companions. 


. . » [ was early awakened to a 
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sense of deep inner sinfulness. . . . In the Brahmo-Somaj this con 
sciousness of imperfection soon developed into a strong sense of sin. 
. . . As the sense of sin grew on me, and with it a deep, miserable 
restlessness, and a necessity of reconciliation between aspiration and 
practice, I was mysteriously led to feel a personal affinity to the spirit 
of Christ. . . . Untaught by any one, not sympathized with by the 
very best of my friends, often discouraged and ridiculed, I persisted 
in according to Christ a tenderness of honor which arose in my heart 
unbidden. I prayed, I fasted, at Christmas and Easter times. . . . 
About the year 1867 a very painful period of isolation overtook me. 
. . . | prayed and besought heaven, I cried, and shed hot tears. It 
might be said I was almost in a state of trance. Suddenly it seemed 
to me—let me own it was revealed to me—that close to me there was 
a holier, more blessed, most loving personality, upon which I might 
repose my troubled breast. Jesus lay discovered in my heart as a 
strange, human, kindred love; as a repose, a sympathetic consolation, 
an unpurchased treasure, to which I was freely invited. The response 
of my nature was unhesitating and immediate. Jesus, from that day, 
to me became a reality whereon I might lean.” 


Such is the man who writes this week in our pages upon 
Christian missions in India. His view is that of an Ori- 
ental, but of a Christian Oriental ; it is that of a friend of 
missions, but of one who looks at them through Hindu 
eyes. The gift to see ourselves as others see us is one 
often desired by earnest souls. The Christian  mission- 
aries and mission boards have this gift proffered to them 
in this week’s issue of The Outlook. 

We do not propose to write either in commendation or 
criticism of Mr. Mozoomdar’s paper. We leave it to 
speak for itself. Yet we cannot forbear thanking him, in 
the name of the Christian churches of the United States, 
for this valuable contribution to their knowledge of a sub- 
ject which is very dear to their hearts; and we add our 
hearty indorsement of at least two of his conclusions : one, 
that “the English missionary should be the finest speci- 
men of Christian thinker and speaker;” the other, that 
“Christian missionaries can never hope to do their work 
as they should until they. admit into their sympathy and 
confidence prominent Hindus—men who perhaps are out- 
side the denominational limits, but who, in their hearts, 
wish them well.”” What we want to carry to India is the 
spirit of Christianity, not the form of Occidental sectari- 
anism; what we wish to make of the Hindus is Oriental 
Christians, not Americanized Orientals. 


Taking Ourselves at Our Best 


Of the dead, it is a well-settled rule that we are to think 
and speak as they were at their best. The living do not 
fare so well at our hands. We insist upon judging them, 
if not at their worst, at least at no better than their aver- 
age. With severe impartiality, we are reluctant to take 
even ourselves at our best. We shrink from holding to 
the convictions arrived at when our thought is clearest, 
and incline to those which are the product of confused and 
groping moments. The emotions which rise within us when 
we are most responsive we are tempted to let go for those 
which come to us when we are dull and unstrung. So of 
those resolves and plans of life which are the birth of our 
better selves; we will not see how a true philosophy lies 
in testing ourselves and bracing ourselves by them, instead 
of looking preferably at the flaws in the work and the 
strain of the stuff in actual achievement. . 

It might almost be said that the essential difference © 
between a theist and an agnostic is that the former falls 
back on the testimony of his best moments, while the 
latter puts the emphasis on his worst. Professor William 
Knight, in his recent book on “ Aspects of Theism,” 
frankly declares, what most candid men will admit to be 
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the fact, that “theistic evidence comes and goes,” This 
agrees with Darwin’s saying that his judgment “ fluctu- 
ated ;” that sometimes the theistic conviction would force 
itself upon him with irresistible power, while sometimes it 
would escape his efforts to grasp it. But why should any 
man hesitate over the choice between his faculties at their 
flood and at their ebb? If he can sell pig iron or write 
letters or make a speech or paint a picture better in some 
moods than in others, why not acknowledge that he can 
judge better of the deep things of God at some times 
than at others, and why not choose the best times for the 
latter as well as for the former? 

In the sphere of the emotive life we often fail to give 
their full evidential value to our most impressionable states. 
Immortality seems very real and necessary when death 
snatches away our best and leaves a chasm at our feet. 
Why should not the memory of such experiences weigh 
as much with us as the dulling of belief in the life beyond 
which the daily round and irresponsive man and nature 
bring? The social nature of religion is borne in upon 
us overwhelmingly when, with the great congregation, we 
are lifted upon the swell of a mighty hymn. Surely that 
fact is as good to plant our feet upon as the sense of indi- 
vidual isolation before God which comes at other times. 
In any view of the case, emotion plays a great part in life, 
- and it may well be that we need more boldness and con- 
fidence in takivg our emotions at their best. 

Matthew Arnold struck deep into human experience 
when he wrote: 

“ Yet tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be in hours of gloom fulfilled.” 

Here, above all—in the executive part of life—we must 
hold fast to the principle of taking ourselves at our best. 
And the best here often means, not the day’s actual work, 
which may be worthless enough, but the dominating mo- 
tive with which we have taken up the whole of life’s task. 
What drudgery! what pettiness! what failure ! we often 
cry, when, if we would but look back to the original reso- 
lution with which we set out, we might again see it to be 
heroic, and the dgudgery and pettiness and failure to 
be only the dust along the road where a radiant purpose is 
marching on to its goal. 


Is the Suffrage a Duty? 


You have rightly believed The Outlook to be in favor 
of reform—liberal, progressive, fearless of changes, in 
politics, industry, society, even in religious thought. You 
have known it to be an advocate of democracy, based upon 
faith in man; an advocate of the enfranchisement of all 
subject races—the Indian, the negro, the Chinese; an 
advocate of universal liberty and universal education. And 
you are therefore perhaps surprised to find it opposing 
the extension of suffrage to woman. Possibly its position 
in this respect appears to you inconsistent with its general 
position. Possibly you wonder if it is growing conserva- 
tive and even timid, or yielding to some secret and subtle 
influence. We ask you, then, to give a patient hearing, 
with, as far as possible, an unprejudiced mind, while we 
state in this, and in a second article, some of the consider- 
ations which lead us to represent the “ silent majority ” of 
women, and to oppose, in their name and on their behalf, 
what that radical of radicals, Dr. Bushnell, has aptly 
called “‘a reform against nature.” 

The proposition to extend the suffrage to woman invites 
her to a full participation in the duties and responsibilities 
of government. We do not believe that the majority of 
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women either wish to assume these responsibilities and 
duties or are under obligation so to do. : 

The primary object of government is protection, Orig- 
inally the community united in government to protect 
itself against foreign foes. Its first councils were councils 
of war. Out of this grew the administration of its own 
camp—the enactment of military rules and their enforce- 
ment. Then came what has now become the primary 
object of government—the protection of each individual in 
the community against the aggressions of other individuals: 
the definition of crime; the erection of jails; the organiza- 
tion of tribunals ; the levying of taxes for these purposes. 
Government is never an end, always a means to an end; 
and that end the protection of the individual in his right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Is it the 
duty of woman to act as the protector of man? or with 
man as the protector of the community ? 

Light is sometimes thrown on an abstract question by 
reducing it to a concrete one. If a pioneer home is. 
attacked by Indians, it is not the wife and mother who 
acts as sentinel; she leaves that duty to her husband and 
sons. If a city home is attacked by a burglar, she looks. 
to them to serve as her guardians and the guardians of the 
home. If war arises, she remains at home, or goes to camp 
only to nurse the sick. If, in some sudden exigency, be- 
reft of her natural protector, she for the moment assumes 
the function thrust upon her, she resigns it gladly into 
the stronger arms which God created to shield her. For 
the exercise of force in protecting life and liberty be- 
longs to man; other higher and more sacred services are 
woman’s. | 

Now government is the exercise of force for protection. 
Behind the ballot is the legislature; to enforce the legis- 


‘lature is the court; to execute the court’s decree are the 


sheriff and the posse comitatus ; to maintain the authority 
of the sheriff and the posse comitatus are the militia and 
the whole military power of the Federal Government. A 
ballot is not counsel; it is command. It says, and always 
says, Thou shalt. It involves a direction to the legisla- 
ture to frame the law; and to the courts, the sheriff, the 
posse comitatus, the militia, the Federal Government, to 
enforce it. ‘The women who are asking for the ballot are 
proposing to assume the responsibility of this whole ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of the ballot. It is true they 
may neither join the posse comitatus nor the militia; but 
they bring both under their direct authority. They must 
either themselves enforce the laws which they have made, 
or require their husbands, sons, and brothers to enforce 
those laws for them. 

The suffragist does not merely ask a “ voice” in politi- 
cal affairs; she has a “voice” now. She can write or 
speak at home or in public; she can form her judg- 
ment, employ persuasion, and help to create that public 
opinion which, in a free State, is the force behind all 
forces. Those who ask for her the ballot ask for her the 
right to compe/. The ballot is not a voice; it is not 
counsel, nor influence, nor inspiration: it is authority. 
The question of woman suffrage is, Shall woman assume 
the law-making power? Shall she cease to be the pro- 
tected and become a protector? Shall she bear rule in 
the State ? 

The proposed revolution is founded on a false conception 
of equality—a conception seen in many manifestations. 
To prove that woman is entitled to as good an education as 
man, it is attempted to prove that she should have the same 
education. To prove that she is his equal, it is attempted 
to show that she can do all that he can do. To establish 
that equality, laborious are the endeavors to make her his 
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successful competitor in every vocation. And now, last 
of all, it is proposed to force upon her the ballot, not 
because it is a means of the highest usefulness, but be- 
cause it is esteemed as the insignia of political equality. 
This whole conception is false in its root, and gives growth 
to error in all its branches. Equality in character does 
not involve identity in function. The sexes are not in- 
tended to duplicate each other’s work. . A great deal of 
nonsense has been written about woman’s sphere; never- 
theless, man and woman have different works to do in the 
world. Man is the natural protector; to him belongs the 
exercise of force; to him, therefore, the making of law: 
to her the more sacred and valuable nurturing of that 
life and directing of that liberty to secure which govern- 
ments are established and maintained on the earth. 

This is a fundamental and radical objection to woman’s 
suffrage. Suffrage would lay upon woman a duty which 
-does not belong to her—that of being a protector of the 
State. It requires of her that for which God and nature 
have not prepared her—to exercise and direct force over 
her brothers. It demands for her that from which she 
instinctively and rightly shrinks—the bearing of rule and 
the exercising of compulsion over the community. This is 
not her duty. Whether it is her right, we shall consider 
in a second article. 


A Quality to be Cultivated 


There are few qualities so often withheld by nature and 
so readily susceptible of development as dispassionateness. 
Most of us are prone to have strong feelings and take de- 
cided views about every open question. Our first impulse 
is to leap to a conclusion; we are constantly tempted to 
form opinions and pronounce judgments which have no 
other foundation than a passing and often mistaken im- 
pression, The steady use of intelligence in small things 
is by no means common, and to bring one’s intelligence to 
bear calmly on every question that is presented is one of 
the finest results of genuine self-training. It is interesting 
to note, in any community where men and women are 
generally known to each other, how few people treat a new 
question dispassionately and how many confuse themselves 
and the question at the start by taking a position or de- 
veloping a feeling before they have learned the facts. The 
most natural way would seem to be to look at all the mat- 
ters involved with clear and cool intelligence, to give due 
weight to all the interests, and to reach a dispassionate 
judgment ; but a great many people take sides before they 
know anything about the facts, often lose their tempers, 
and are henceforth forever shut out from the possibility of 
dispassionate judgment in the matter. Men and women 
of great ability, who are in the habit of dealing strongly 
with great matters, are often extremely lacking in dispas- 
sionateness of temper, and are continually led to commit 
egregious blunders by acting before they know why they 
are acting or what the result of their action is to be. In 
small things as in great, the power of judgment is given us 
in order that we may use it; but there is no judgment in a 
conclusion which is not the result of a dispassionate view 
of a situation or a dispassionate consideration of a ques- 
tion. The immense reserve power 6f such men as Wasb- 
ington is due very largely to the ability to see everything 
that comes up in a clear light, with a cool temper and a 
Steady determination to get at the facts and to act in ac- 
' cordance with them. This is the masterly quality in obscure 
as in eminent lives, and it is a quality susceptible of almost 
infinite education. 
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Editorial Notes 


—A branch Civil Service Reform Association was organized in 
Washington last week for the District of Columbia. Better mission- 
ary ground it would be hard to find. 

—There are a great many people who are not averse to the general 
principle of an income tax, who would yet be glad to know on what theory 
the law now under debate taxes savings-bank earnings and exempts 
building associations. 

—Mr. Croker’s retirement from the Tammany leadership is said to 
be for his own comfort and pleasure, and it will certainly give pleasure 
to others as well. His political demise recalls the story of the death 
of a penurious old Dutchman. “ What was the complaint?” was 
asked. “ There were no complaints anywhere,” was the reply. 

— We have received two protests against a recent review of Dr. Her- 
ron’s book. Our general rule is always to give a hearing to the other 
side. But if we published criticisms on our book reviews, the succession 
of replies, corrections, protests, commendations, and counter-criticisms 
would be endless. The book-reviewer is a judge; and his opinion 
closes the case in his court. This uniform rule of journalism has its 
reason in the very nature of the case. 

—The mutations of human fortunes are often intensely pathetic. 
The very week when the Earl of Salisbury, in the English House of 
Commons, spoke of the Tammany bosses as the rulers of New York, 
tears were falling in Tammany Hall because Mr. Croker was retiring 
from his great position! It cannot be said that his going out of pub- 
lic life “ eclipsed the gayety of nations,” but, coming so soon after Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement, it cannot fail to make a deep impression! 

—One of the most interesting things in our mail is a paper telling 
how one may go to Europe for next to nothing. To visit England, Scot- 
land, France, Belgium, and Holland, spending nearly six weeks, would 
cost $165. But, by the saving in purchasing clothes abroad and of the 
cost of board and incidental expenses at home, it is shown that 
the entire trip might cost but $31.15. The purchase of afew more 
clothes, we should think, would bring that down and make a profit on 
the trip! 

—“ The Voice ” indorses the proposition of The Outlook that the 
question of woman suffrage should be submitted to a vote of the women 
of the State, and adds: “ Why not leave to the women the question 
whether they wish the right, and the duties, such as jury service, which 
the right entails? If they vote for it, it will show that the argument that 
women do not want the ballot is groundless. If they vote against it, 
it will at least remove from the edict all flavor of masculine tyranny.” 

—If in these “hard times” any generously disposed person feels 
inclined to part with twenty-five dollars, the Hampton Geography 
Department would like to make a suggestion to that individual. An 
old set of maps is giving out; they have done faithful service, but the 
cracks of old age represent new continents in a very confusing man- 
ner, while “ Unexplored™ is hardly a satisfactory representation of 
the interior of Africa nowadays. Please address Normal School, 
Hampton, Va. 

—This is how it works in Wyoming : 

Elsewhere, objectors persist in call- I do not recall a single act of legis- 
ing this statute of ours “an experi- lation aimed at the betterment of the 
ment.” We snow itis mot. Underit human race that has been passed 
we have better laws, better officers, through woman’s influence. Public 
better institutions, better morals,and ground-floor gambiing is not only 
a higher social condition in general. tolerated but licensed, and all-night 
Not one of the predicted evils, such saloons close during the whole week 
as loss of native delicacy and disturb only between the hours of 10 o’clock 


ance of home relations, has followed A.M. and 2 o’clock P.M. on Sundays. 
in its train.—ZAx-Gov. Hoyt. —J/no. F. Carroll. 


How does it work ? 


—The will of the Hon. John Jay contains the following clause: 
“ Regarding the extravagance in funerals and mourning as unseemly 
and burthensome, I wish my funeral to be severely simple, and I ask 
my children and grandchildren, whom I thank for their constant aflec- 
tion, to observe my wishes in this regard and to let any mourning they 
may wear for me be mild, inexpensive, and without crape.” No one 
who realizes the burdens entailed upon the poor by the costliness of 
funerals in all ranks of society can count this one of the least of re- 
forms with which the names of the old reformers will be associated. 

— We are prone to think that the difficulties of the present are new, 
and that our forefathers were strangers to our perplexities. The condi- 
tion of the poor, which is just now weighing heavily upon the heart 
of the world, has rarely been better stated than by the late Cardinal 


Manning, forty-nine years ago, in these words : 


We have a people straitened by poverty. Worn down by toil, they labor 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. The human spirit will faint or break 
at last. It is tothis unrelenting round of labor that the sourness so unnatural 
to our English poor, but now too often seen, is to be ascribed. There is some- 
thing in humanity which pines for a season of brighter and fresher thoughts— 
becomes sharp and bitter if it be not satished. Time must be rede med for the 
poor man. The world istoo hard upon him, and makes him pay too heavy a 
toll of his short life. 
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Christian Missionary Work in India 


| By P. C. Mozoomdar 


24 NDIA, I maintain, is daily receiving Christ in 
larger measures. But how much this is be- 
cause of Christian missionary endeavor it is 
impossible to say. The whole atmosphere 
is so saturated with Christian influences, 
literary, historical, political, and -personal, 
that the underlying spirit infects the whole 
land. There are two millions and a half of 
native Christians, and fifteen hundred mis- 

sionaries of all sects. The Roman Catholic 
converts are most numerous, only it is to be regretted that 
the Protestant missionaries hardly recognize them as Chris- 
tians at all. During the last ten years the increase of 
percentage in what is called the conversion of the heathen 
is large and noteworthy. But I do not count all this, 
though no doubt it has its value, when I say that India 
daily receives the spirit of Christ. I point to the great 
millions of unconverted Hindus, the leading castes and 
classes of thoughtful, educated men, the reformers and 
torch-bearers of multiform Indian society. These men 
are steadily imbibing the spirit of Christ, and it is use- 
less to deny that their attitude to the Christian mission- 
ary is hostile. Their honor for the character of Jesus is 
ripening into personal love and spiritual acceptance, but 
their repugnance to what is known as popular Christian 
theology is complete. It would be unfair to omit to say, 
however, that the general. respect for the majority of Chris- 
tian missionaries is genuine, deepest always where the 
spirit of self-sacrifice is most prominent—otherwise about 
equally distributed among the representatives of all de- 
‘nominations. If the Christian missionary knew what use 
to make of this personal appreciation, it would be good 
for him as well as for those who entertain that feeling ; 
perhaps good also for the interests of the Christian mission. 
But as nothing short of absolute conversion into dogmatic 
creed would satisfy the proselytizer, the friendly regard, 
not seldom mutual, ripens into nothing, and is always 
superficial, if it does not altogether disappear. In India 
personal relationship is of the highest religious con- 
sequence: rightly used, it might lead to anything; unwisely 
handled, it soon furnishes the cause of antagonism. The 
first Protestant missionary who ever came out to this 
country, Christian Schwartz, a Danish Lutheran, by this 
power of personal influence became the counselor of the 
King of Tanjore, the ambassador of the East India Com- 
pany at Madras, and laid the foundations of the first Prot- 
estant Christian community in India. In our own days, 
great missionariés like Dr. Duff and Dr. Wilson found the 
secret of their success in the same personal influence; but 
in later times, I am sorry to find, this source of power 
among Christian workers is at its lowest ebb. Let the 
missionary try to spread and deepen his personal magnet- 
ism. 

I must not be understood to mean that the Christian 
mission is for this reason devoid of importance. As an 
educational agency, the missionary body is next only to 
the Government; in some parts of the country the Gov- 
ernment is next:to it. In drawing attention to the low 
condition of the Indian woman the missionary is inces- 
sant. He establishes girl schools in far-off provincial vil- 
lages; his wife visits the women of the Hindu household 
where even the members of the Zenana Mission would be 
inadmissible. The German Lutheran missions have civ- 
ilized great inaccessible tracts of the country, not only 
preaching to the people the Gospel, but teaching them to 
bake their bread, to make their writing-paper, and te weave 
their clothes. The missionary is a philanthropist and a 
servant of the public. But is it that for which Christian 
missions are maintained? I would not be sorry if it were 
so. Nevertheless itisnot so. They are to convert India; 
and in spite of the two million and a half native Christians, 
in spite of all the glowing reports and cheap engravings 


of the paradisical life of the converted heathen which one 
admires in the missionary journals, India is as far from. 
receiving popular Christianity as is the planet Mars. Can 
we find out the causes? 

Your excellent people seldom care t6 make a distinction 
between Christian theology and the spirit of Christianity. 
The latter, I take it, was left by Christ, and maintained by 
the humblest and worthiest of his followers in allages. ‘The 
former is the result of the controversies and accidents of 
the Christian Church, the result of law and logic and met- 
aphysical and ethical speculations in the West. I feel no 
hesitation in saying that most of the Christian missionaries . 
sent out make their theology the ultimate goal of their 
work. I do not wish to discuss the truth or otherwise of 
that theology, but only desire to point out that a man 
may be very theological without being spiritual, and a man 
may be very spiritual without being theological. And: 
between the two, in Eastern lands, especially in India, the 
popular preference will be decidedly for the spiritual man. 
But who is the spiritual man? One with a profound sense 
of divine nearness, one with the sweetest dependence upon 
God, some healthy impulse of self-distrust, and the ten- 
derest sympathy for the weaknesses as well as the sancti- 
ties of other people’s life. The militancy of the Christian 
propaganda, boast of it as you may, is its fatal disqualifi- 
cation. The more muscular your aggressiveness, the more 
determined the resistance it will provoke. The resistance 
in India is seldom as loud as the attack, and the shouting 
may attract the least stable elements of society, but that 
does not signify much in the conversion of the land. 
Undeniably, Islam was more muscular than the American 
Board, and whole tracts of country became Mussulman ;_ 
there are about sixty-six millions of Mussulmans to the two 
and a half millions of native Christians at the present day ; 
the census reports prove a rapid increase of the Moham- 
medan population; all this does not admit of doubt. But 
I ask, What perceptible breach has Islam made in the solid 
stability of the Hindu religion? After the Great Mogul 
ceased to rule from the throne of Aurangzeb, Hinduism 
rose in greater organic strength and unrelenting orthodoxy 
than when the images of Benares had been desecrated and 
the wealth of the temples had been robbed. Mere mus- 
cular, or financial, or even dogmatic religion cannot make 
much headway in India. We need spiritual power, and 
we ask you to send out men who have the largest measure 
of that power. 

Why does it so seldom occur in the missionary reports 
to state what spiritual or moral progress is observable in 
the vast community of native Christians? I have great 
esteem for men like the late Rev. Narain Scheshadrai, or 
Babu Kalicharan Baunerjea, and one or two others whom 
I could name. But what becomes of the rank and file of 
the two millions and a half? what reforms do they originate ? 
what labors do they carry on? what advance do they make 
in the confidence of the great Hindu society? what con- 
tributions do they offer to the great world of Christian 
thought? Yet, truth to speak, I do not have the heart to- 
blamethese men. They learn what has been taught them ; 
they preach the doctrines that are prescribed for them; 
they imitate the ways of life that are laid before them; and 
thus they live and die more as figures and ciphers in a 
statistical table than as living souls clothed in flesh and 
blood. I am grieved at the deplorable misdirection of 
their energy, for which the Christian missionary, and he 
alone, is responsible. In an occasional fit of disappoint- 
ment, one is apt to quote the Scotch professor who, in 
defining untruth, said there were three species of that un- 
wholesome article: “1. Black lies. 2. Whitelies. 3. Sta- 
tistics.” It is the spirit of Christ’s life that we demand 
in India: charity, temperance, wisdom, holiness; but they 
cram us with the sawdust of theology, and rule us with the 
iron rod of ecclesiasticism. The legal, logical, historical 
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apparatus of popular Christianity sucks away the very 
sources of Oriental imaginativeness and sympathy, and 
turns men into theological automata, 

A certain amiable bishop of Calcutta, once speaking 
before the University of Cambridge to young men who 
intended to come out as missionaries to India, advised 
them to study the “philosophy of the Unconditioned.” 
His Lordship seemed permeated with the idea that the 
Hindus, being reputed as a race of subtle metaphysicians, 
could not be tackled successfully except in the paths of 
the Unconditioned. We do not know how many Hindus 
have been caught in these lonely regions, but we do know 
that if the learned members of the Cambridge and Oxford 
missions had broader philosophical culture and deeper 
sympathy with the traditions of Hindu thought, they would 
not need to wander into the fogs of the Unconditioned, but 
cou d easily secure a better hearing than now from the 
thoughtful classes of the Indian community. What is the 
use of mincing matters? The feeling is that we in India 
need a different order of men as Christian missionaries. 
The English soldier in India is the finest soldier, the Eng- 
lish civil servant is the finest in the race of officials, and 
the English missionary should be the finest specimen of 
Christian thinker and speaker. He should have the power, 
perhaps one ought to call it the genius, of discovering the 


universal principles of Christianity and embodying them . 


in national ideals. 

One signal service which the Christian missionaries did 
to India was the introduction of the printing-press. Carey, 
Ward, and Marshman, “the three consecrated cobblers,”’ 
as Jeffrey called them, were the pioneers of Christian litera- 
ture in Bengal, They had to settle in Danish territory, 
because the English authorities would not permit them to 
abide in Calcutta. They were called the Serampore mis- 
sionaries. About 1794 they established at Serampore a 
printing-machine, and at once took in hand the translation 
of the Bible in the vernacular. ‘Theirs was the first type- 
foundry, theirs was the first Bengalee newspaper, theirs the 
first dictionary in English and Bengalee, and from them 
flowed a steady stream of evangelical literature which well- 
nigh flooded the Hindu society of thetime. That literary ac- 
tivity has now infected the whole country, and no Indian prov- 
ince does so much publishing work as Bengal. The credit 
of originating such literary vitality is due, above all, to the 
fathers and representatives of the Baptist Mission. To the 
growing native Christian community, then a handful, the ver- 
nacular Bible and the storm of tracts and leaflets must have 
been of the greatest service. They were not only strength- 
ened in their knowledge of Christian doctrines, Christian 
principles, and the history of their faith, but they received 
a general education which but few of them possessed when 
they entered the missionary fold. 

But if you ask me what religious service all this did to 
_ the literary Hindu public, my answer would be that the 
Christian vernacular literature, in Bengal at all events, is 
the most serious stumbling-block to the spread of the 
religion of Christ. Not that the Bible is a disagreeable 
book, not that thoughtful Hindus are disinclined to the 
study of foreign religions, not that the Christian mission- 
aries are a race of persecuted innocents, but because the 
translation of the Bible is so atrociously bad, and the lan- 
guage so utterly outlandish. Now, the vernaculars of such 
progressive races as the Mahrattas and Bengalees are being 
perpetually refined and broadened. A thorough revival 
of letters has taken place during the last half-century. 
To the endless resources of the Sanskrit classics, now 
studied in the universities, the endless and increasing re- 
sources of English literature are daily added, and the 
double culture results in the grace and improvement of the 
vernaculars which already exercise a mighty influence in 
every kind of national unity. Strange that the Christian 
vernacular literature has neither part not lot in this new 
power. The old prehistoric jargon in which the Methuse- 
lahs of Protestant missions embodied their raw Calvinism 
with the aid of a few subservient native pundits is still the 
current coin of the missionary market, and people in gen- 
eral feel that they are debauched when they touch it. The 
missionaries are al] English-speaking people; they have a 
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high-souled contempt for the language and literature of 
other nations; the patronage they extend to the vernacu- 
lars is enough condescension to an inferior people. If the 
translations and tracts which they are good enough to issue 
are not liked by those people, why, it is so much the worse 
for the people themselves : they have ceased to understand 
their mother tongue! It is difficult to convince these 
unreasonable proselytizers that they must learn to talk as 
the people themselves talk before they can hope to make 
their ideas intelligible. I have repeatedly urged the re- 
translation of the Bible, always receiving virtually the same 
answer: It is impossible to render an infallible book 
into foreign idiom. I ask whether liberal Christians in 
America and England cannot organize something to give 
India decent vernacular editions, if not of the whole Bible, 
at least of some parts of it both in the Old Testament and 
the New. There is no denying that the Christian mission- 
aries are a painstaking body, and if they could only be 
made to see their duty in the matter they would do it. I 
take it that people at home will show it to them better than 
we can hope to do here. 

\ The theological formalism spoken of before, upon which 
the missionary bodies insist so much, spreads from opin- 
ion and sentiment to manners and personal habits on the 
part of their converts. It is said that the Englishman 
will eat no ham but his Yorkshire ham, no cheese but his 
Cheddar and Stiltoncheese. He wou'd rather starve than 
thrive upon foreign commodities. But is that any reason 
why native Christians should be encouraged to eat cheese 
and ham, and, what is worse, drink detestable English 
liquors? The great complaint against the Christian mis- 
sionary has been for a long time that he denationalizes our 
people. It always creates a sore feeling that as soon as 
a man changes his forefathers’ creed he changes the fore- 
fathers’ manners and usages also; he dresses and diets 
and behaves himself as if he were something of a European. 
He sometimes goes the length even of engrafting an Eng- 
lish name to his own family name, and buds forth into a 
freshness of being which causes an equal confusion among 
Europeans and Indians alike. I repeit, this is no fault of - 
the convert himself, but, directly or indirectly, the doing of 
his missionary guardian. The fact is that the zealous 
evangelist not only regards the religion of this country as 
heathenish and bad, but regards also the very modes of 
life, the very names of the people, as more or less heathen- 
ish and bad. He wants to make a clein sweep of every- 
thing he finds here, and transform his spiritual progeny 
into an entirely new edition of human nature. He forgets 
that no nation on the face of the globe is more conserva- 
tive of its social customs than the Hindus, and any one 
who cuts away the bond of those common customs cuts 
away the whole connection between himself and his parent 
society. Such isolation means the death of every great 
cause. 

I recommend, therefore, that native Christians be typi- 
cal Hindus in everything but their religion. How does 
it happen that other non-Hindu communities, like the 
Sikhs, the Kabir-Panthis, and various Vaishnabite and 
Tantric sects, are included within the fold of all-embracing 
Hindu society, and why is it that native Christians alone 
are rigidly excluded? The reason is, they exclude them- 
selves ; they are denationalized and alienated by a foreign 
training. In China the missionary is obliged to don the 
mandarin costume and cultivate the pigtail; that is per- 
haps because China is a free country and India is not; 
but a similar spirit of concession would help the cause of 
Christianity all over the East. Perhaps it ought to be 
acknowledged here that a few eminent native Christians 
are alive to the shortcoming here pointed out, and have 
banded themselves to resist the stream of foreign tendency ; 
but they do this rather as a protest against missionary 
teaching, and thus help to bear out the truth of our criti- 
cism. 

Another serious matter in Christian missionary work is 
the internal discord between European missionaries and 
the most intelligent of the native Christians. In a caste- 
ridden country like India, the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood ought to be the most prominent attraction of the new 
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faith. But what is the fact? Not only do denominational 
hatreds between Catholic and Protestant, between High- 
Church and Dissenter, between the Salvation Army and 
all the rest, serve as an object-lesson to injure Christianity, 
but the relations between the missionaries themselves and 
those they have converted are anything but exemplary. 
The first charge commonly made is the social inequality 
between the white and black members of the Christian 
Church. Mr. Joygobind Shome, the editor of the Bengal 
“ Christian Herald,” the organ of the native Christian 
community in the province, himself a native Christian of 
long standing, speaking before the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference in 1893, thus comments: ‘It must be con- 
fessed that there is little or nothing of the Christian 
brotherhood exhibited in this country to attract the non- 
Christian into the Church of Christ.” He points out how 
different orders of native Christians decline to sit together 
at a common meal, and then says: “The English or Amer- 
ican Christians do not show a better example. One sel- 
dom sees English and Indian Christians joining each other 
at the social dinner. The tea-party is the utmost goal 
now at which the Indian and European Christians meet 
socially, but so far as the dinner-party is concerned, the 
Indian Christian is excluded from it about as rigidly as 
the Sudra is excluded by the high-caste Brahmin.” It is 
rather amusing to find out in Mr. Shome’s ‘statement that 
the Indian missionary, on his own part, is treated about 
equally ill by the great English official. Canon Taylor 
relates the story of a butler who refused to serve at the 
table of an English civil officer because he had invited to 
dinner an Indian missionary, who, in the butler’s opinion, 
was not sufficiently high in the social scale. Mr. Shome 
thus winds up: “The Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man are two grand doctrines, no doubt, but if we 
descend from grand Christian dogmas to the modern 
Christian life as a whole, do we not find written on it 
‘ Ichabod,’ the glory is departed!” The native Christian 
worker complains of the inequality of pay between himself 
and his English colleague, and instances are not unknown 
of promising men having left the field with a sore heart 
for that reason. We are told: “Intermarriages between 
English Christians and Indian Christians have occasion- 
ally taken place, but the Englishman or Englishwoman 
who has married -an Indian has been invariably cut off 
from all social intercourse with his or her own race for this 
offense. If there were real brotherhood between an Eng- 
lish Christian and an Indian Christian, I should expect a 
better state of things.” 

All these, and such other facts, prove that Christian 
missionary work in India ought to be carried on somewhat 
on different lines. That the work is good I have never 
doubted ; I have always said we cannot get along without 
the missionaries, Criticism of a good work is at no time 
a pleasant duty, but that the good work might be done 
better is the only motive which induces me to say things 
which perhaps will cause some pain to men whom I really 
respect. Deal with the subject as I may, I cannot hide 
from myself the obstinate conviction that Christian mis- 
sionaries can never hope to do their work as they should 
until they admit into their sympathy and confidence prom- 
inent Hindus, men who perhaps are outside their denom- 
inational limits, but who, in their hearts, wish them well. 
Their co-operation should be sought, but, above all, a 
greater nearness should be sought with the spirit of Him 
who said : ‘‘ Those who are not against us are for us.”’ 


The New York “ Evangelist” has started a novel and inter- 
esting “ plébiscite ” on the best Sunday-school books. Every one 
familiar with this literature and with Sunday-school needs is in- 
vited to send to that paper before June 30 a list which, in the 
reader’s opinion, constitutes the “ 100 best Sunday-school books 
for children between the ages of twelve and seventeen.” Blank 
forms are mailed on application to the paper at its office, 33 
Union Square, New York. It is hoped that this “ plébiscite ” 
will do much to winnow the wheat from the chaff in Sunday- 
school literature, and that it will enlist the interest and co-opera- 
tion of pastors, superintendents, librarians, and “ reading com- 
mittees ” all over the country. 
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The Overproduction of Educated Men 
By Prof. George H. Schodde 


The old saying that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing must seemingly be changed to read that a good deal 
of learning is also a dangerous thing. At any rate, in our 
day and date there has sprung up a semi-social problem 
that is as unique as it is difficult of solution. It is the 
overproduction of technically educated men. Especially 
on the Continent, the supply of men in all the leading pro- 
fessions is vastly in excess of the demand. The problem 
of a “learned proletariat ” is, in Germany and elsewhere, 
causing almost as much trouble as is the social and economic 
proletariat. On the face of matters it looks odd that igno- 
rant Russia and enlightened Germany should agree on one 
policy on educational matters, namely, the desirability of 
reducing the number of students in attendance at the uni- 
versities. Yet here, as is often the case when two persons 
do the same thing, it is not the same. Russia is afraid of 
education ; Germany sees that there is danger in having too 
many men educated for the higher walks and stations in 
life whose services cannot be utilized by the State and by 
society. Years ago Prince Bismarck in Parliament uttered 
words of warning against a “rabble of college gradu- 
Matters have become a good deal more serious 
since in the Fatherland, and the state of affairs has 
called forth careful discussions from the pens of such 
statisticians and authorities on social problems as Dr. R. 
Biinger, Professor Conrad, of Halle, and Professor Lexis, 
of Gottingen. 

The plain fact in the case is that the professions, one 
and all, in Germany and in some other countries, notably 
Greece and Denmark, are more than overcrowded. A 
German graduate who has spent his nine years at the 
gymnasium or college, and his four or five years at the uni- 
versity, must generally wait years before he can secure 
even a modest position. Even in the department of the- 
ology, which has been the least crowded, young candidates 
by the score are compelled to teach country schools for 
years before an opening can be found forthem. In law and 
medicine things are much worse. The increase in the num- 
ber of university students during the last decade has been 
vastly in excess of the increase of the population. For 
several years the Government has been systematically at 
work in Germany trying to reduce the number of students. 
To a certain degree it has succeeded. Three years ago 
the high-water mark was reached in an enrollment of a little 
more than 30,000. Now it has receded to 28,053, and, as 
the slight reduction is reported each term, the official 
and other papers openly acknowledge their pleasure at this. 
These data can be best understood when it is remembered 
that the German university does not occupy the grade held 
by the American college or “university,” but that held 
by such post-graduate courses as those of our theological 
seminaries, medical colleges, law institutions, and other 
technical faculties. Students of this grade in Germany 
average 57 to every 100,000 inhabitants, or fully two or 
three times as many as the country natural'y needs. 

To make matters worse, it must also be remembered 
that the education given at the German universities is 
exceedingly technical, preparing a man for only the one 
chosen calling of his life. The famous schools make 
excellent specialists, the best produced in the world, but 
not a set of men who can adapt themselves to the various 
ups and downs of life if they cannot be utilized in their 
own particular fields. As a result, Germany is full of 
finely educated men, who have given their best years and 
their means to prepare themselves for useful careers in 
their chosen profession, and who find, at the end of their 
course, that they are not wanted and not needed. It 
often is a source of surprise that so many educated Ger- 
mans find their way into the ranks of the Socialists and 
other classes discontentef with the State and with society. 
The problem of a “learned proletariat’? amply explains 
this phenomenon. Quite naturally do such disappointed 
men throw the blame for their failure on the State which 
has in a thousand ways encouraged the cause of higher 
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education, by spending millions every year on the universi- 
ties and similar institutions. 

One method for solving this peculiar problem has been 
adopted by Germany in refusing to permit the establish- 
ment of new university feeders in the shape of colleges 
and preparatory schools. In this way it looks, on the face 
of matters, as if Germany, the leader and greatest among 
modern nations in regard to education, were antagonizing the 
cause of higher education. And such is actually the case. 
There are, however, at present already about one thou- 
sand schools in the Fatherland leading to the universities ; 
and, on the other hand, it seems that the learned ranks are 
to be augmented yet further by admitting women to the uni- 
versities. Within the last six months no fewer than three 
women’s colleges have been established in Germany—one 
at Carlsruhe, a second in Berlin, and a third in Leipzig. 
The indications are that in a decade women will be ad- 
mitted to Germany’s universities as they are to those of 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and some other European 
countries. 

Another way of decreasing the university attendance is 
by refusing to admit any but gymnasium graduates—~. ¢., 
those who have taken a full classical course. This ex- 
cludes the graduates of the Rea/ schools—z. ¢., the scien- 
tific schools. What the eventual solution of the “ learned 
proletariat ’’ problem will be, only a prophet or a prophet's 
son can foretell. But it is a vexing and perplexing ques- 
tion that naturally interests all friends of education, who 
will be on the gui vive to see what Ariadne thread will 
lead out of this labyrinth. 


The Spell of Style 


The reality of art is constantly affirmed by the sudden 
flaming of the imagination and the swift response of the 
emotions to its silent appeal. Whenever a real sentence 
is spoken on the stage, what a silence falls on the theater ! 
Something has gone home to every auditor, and the hush 
of recognition or expectancy is instantaneous. There is, 
perhaps, no scene in the modern lyrical drama which is 
more beautiful in its suggestiveness than that in which 
Siegfried strives to comprehend the song of the birds, and 
vainly shapes his stubborn reed to give them note for note. 
The light sifts down through the trees; the leaves sway 
gently in the current of air, rising and falling as if touched 
by the ebb and flow of invisible tides; the sound of run- 
uing water, cool, pellucid, unstained by human association, 
steals in among the murmurous tones; and in the midst of 
this mysterious stir of life sits Siegfried, pathetically eager 
to catch. the keynote of a harmony whose existence he 
feels, but the significance of which escapes him. The 
baffling sense of a music just beyond our hearing continu- 
ally besets us, and, like Siegfried, we are forever striving 
to master this mysterious melody. 

There is in all artistic natures a conviction that a deep 
and universal accord exists between all created things, and 
that beyond all apparent discords there is an eternal har- 
mony. This fundamental unity philosophy is always 
searching for and art is always finding, and the thrill which 
runs through us when a perfect phrase falls on our ears, or 
a new glimpse of beauty passes before our eyes, is some- 
thing more than the joy of the esthetic sense ; it is the joy 
of the soul in a new disclosure of life itself. There is a 
deep mystery in this matter of harmony and of its power 
over us: the mystery which hides the soul of life and art. 
If we could penetrate that mystery, we should master the 
secret of existence, and find truth and beauty, life and its 
final expression, so blended and fused that we could no 
more separate them than we can separate the form, the 
color, and the fragrance of the flower ; for they have one 
at and are but different manifestations of the same vital 
orce. 

_ The psychologists tell us that every man has a rhythm 
discoverable in his walk, gesture, voice, modulation, and 
sentences ; a rhythm which is the natural expression of the 
man when all the elements of his nature come into har- 
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mony, and the inner and outward, the spiritual and the 
physical, flow together in perfect unison. At rare inter. 
vals such a man throws his spell over us with written or 
spoken words, and we are drawn out of ourselves and 
borne along by a music of speech which touches the senses 
as delicately and surely as it touches the soul. Sucha 
nature has passed beyond the secondary processes of the 
intellect into the region of ultimate truth, and speaks, not 
with the divisive tongue of the Scribe, but with the author- 
ity of Nature herself. Fo) the power of the masters is a 
mystery even to themselves’ is a power so largely uncon- 
scious that the deepest knowledge its possessor has of it is 
the knowledge that at times he can command it, and at 
other times it eludes him. 

‘IT know very well,” says Lowell, “ what the charm of 
mere words is. I know very well that our nerves of sensa- 
tion adapt themselves, as the wood of the violin is said to 
do, to certain modulations, so that we receive them with 
a readier sympathy at every repetition. This is a part of 
the sweet charm of the classics.” It is a part, indeed, but 
only a part; the spell is deeper and more lasting, for it is 
the spell which the vision of the whole has for him who 
has seen only a part ; which a sudden glimpse of the eternal 
has for him whose sight rests on the temporal; which a 
disclosure of perfection has for him who lives and strives 
in a world of fragments. The tones of the violin get their 
resonance and fullness from the entire instrument—from 
the body no less than from the strings; and the magical 
melody which a Paganini evokes from it is the harmony of 
a perfected violin. In like manner, the magical spell lies 
within the empire of that man alone whose whole being 
has found its keynote and natural rhythm. 

This lets us into the secret of style—that elusive quality 
which forever separates the work of the artist from that of 
the artisan. For the final form which a great thought ora 
great emotion takes on is as far removed from accident, 
caprice, or choice as are the shape and color of the flower. 
It was ordained before the foundations of ae world, by the 
hand which made all life of a piece and decreed that the 
great things should grow by an interior law, instead of 
being fashioned by mechanical skill. Body, mind, and 
spirit are so blended in every work of art that they are not 
only inseparable, but form a living whole. Not only is 
the Kalevala, in idea, imagery, and words, a creation out 
of the soul of the race that fashioned it, but its meter was 
determined by the actual heart-beat and respiratory action 
of the men who, age after age, recited it from memory. 
Every original meter and all rhythm have their roots in the 
rhythmical action of the body; language, arrangement, 
and selection, in the rhythmical action of the mind; and 
emotion and passion, in the currents of the soul: so that 
every real poem is a growth of the entire life of a man; and 
the spell of its deep harmony of parts, as well as its melody 
of words, is compounded of his very substance 

This spell, which issues from all art, resides in no verbal 
sleight of hand, no tricks with phrases ; it is a sudden flash- 
ing out of the perfection at the heart of things; and we 
are thrilled by it because in it we recognize what is deepest 
and divinest in our own natures. If this spell were at the 
command of any kind of dexterity, it would be sought and 
gained by a host of mechanical experts ; but it is the despair 
of the dexterous and the strenuous; it is as elusive as the 
wind, and as completely beyond human control. Nothing 
is more certain than that Shakespeare has a style ; he has 
a way of saying things so entirely his own that one is never 
at a loss to identify his phrase in any company ; indeed, it 
is not too much to say that if some stray line of his were 
to come to light, with no formal trace of authorship about 
it, the great poet would not be despoiled of his own for 
an hour. And yet no one has ever imitated Shakespeare ! 
The Shakespearean idiom is absolutely incommunicable. 
The secondary work of Milton has often been copied ; it is, 
indeed, easily imitated, for it is full of mannerisms; but 
Shakespeare, in the processes of his spell-weaving, is no 
more to be overtaken than is the tide of life silently rising 
into leaf and flower. At his best, Shakespeare is magical ; 
he is beyond analysis or imitation; he has come into such 
touch with nature that the inner harmony, the ultimate 
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music, becomes audible through him. When the real signifi- 
cance of style dawns upon us, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the spell which resides in this perfection of phrase, 
nor the eagerness with which men pursue it. The true 
artist lives in the constant anticipation of seeing life as it 
is, and putting the vision into words that bring with them 
the power and harmony of that tremendous revelation. 


H. W. M. 
A May Morning in Central Park 


By Francis S. Palmer 


It was early on a May morning when one who loves the 
title of naturalist (though it is doubtful if the more deeply 
learned students of beetles and birds and plants would 
recognize him as a comrade) left his home on the West 
Side and walked to the Park. Few people were stirring, 
and the morning quiet was broken only by the jingle of 
horse-cars and the irritating rush of the elevated. It was 
a relief to escape this latter sound by entering the green 
ways beyond Eighth Avenue. 

Here all was still and peaceful. Soon one was lost be- 
hind rocky knolls, and thickets, and grass-covered slopes ; 
only here‘ and there some towering pile, like the Dakota 
flats, showed through the trees, being veiled and softened 
by the delicate spring foliage. The streets with their rows 
of aggressive, many-colored houses, the avenues with their 
tall apartment buildings, were remembered as foreign, arti- 
ficial regions that lacked the homelike qualities of this 
place where nature still lingered. The squirrels—in sum- 
mer at least—seem to have the advantage of their fellow 
New Yorkers, 

The naturalist had hardly stepped on to the asphalt path 
when a flock of pigeons swept over him. They seemed to 
have been frightened, and, on looking about for the cause, 
he saw a gray bittern which was just closing its wings as 
it settled down on one of the trees at the edge of a pond. 
A pair of bitterns are said to nest in the wilder portion 
of the Park, but are seldom seen. ‘The pigeons had not 
learned to know them either, for this morning the harmless, 
long-billed bird had evidently been taken for a hawk. In 
thre pond below, swans and Canada wild geese were swim- 
ming ; and on the green slope opposite, two spotless white 
ducks were standing in the sun and quacking deliberately. 
From thickets above and to the east, sounded the harsh 
cries of peacocks. Several of these birds (they are hardly 
more interesting than the lay figures of wax that stand 
gorgeously draped in a milliner’s window) were still on their 
perches in the spreading branches of a catalpa-tree ; others 
were feeding on a liberal supply of corn that had been 
thrown in a pile on the sward. Uninvited guests were 
also at this breakfast-table—pigeons and blackbirds and 
squirrels. ‘The peacocks showed an especial aversion to 
these last, and every few minutes one would spread its tail, 
trail its wings, and—with all the dignity of a drum-major— 
would charge a squirrel: the squirrel would retreat, only 
to return again. 

A few sturdy English sparrows hovered on the outskirts 
and pounced upon broken bits of the grain. Apart from 
the driveways there were not many of these much-abused 
Sparrows in the Park. Their natural home seems to be in 
the street and drive, which they enliven with their cheerful 
twitter and brisk ways. The tradition that they drive off 
robins could not be substantiated this May morning; for 
on several occasions sparrows were seen attacked and 
chased by robins. Indeed, no one familiar with the bold, 
pugnacious disposition of the robin can conceive of its 
being driven away by a bird not one-third its size. With 
our more delicate and shy native birds the sparrow seldom 
comes in contact; for the home of the song-bird is the 
field and thicket ; the home of the English sparrow is the 
street. If every sparrow was hunted to its death, our city 
streets would not be filled with orioles and thrushes. 

In the portion of the Park called the “‘ Ramble,” squir- 
rels—hosts of them—were astir, digging in the moist mold, 
sitting on their haunches to nibble the nuts and bits of 
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root they had unearthed, running over the ground with 
quiek, tense movements, leaping gracefully through the 
tree-tops. Others lay along the branches sunning them- 
selves; and these looked so tranquilly content that the 
naturalist found a sunny bench and followed their example. 
Now that he was quiet the more timid life revealed itself. 
A rabbit, which would soon retreat to its burrow and the 
enjoyment of its long daily nap, hopped out of the bushes 
for a moment; then, seeing that the bench was not empty, 
scurried back again. A pair of hermit-thrushes, soft- 
colored and daintily formed, made unobtrusive movements 
in an adjacent thicket. They were quiet and shy, even 
for their shy kind, and doubtless were subdued by the 
secret of a building nest. In a bush was a tiny silvery 
ball of lint and straw; and on looking closer the head of a 
yellow warbler was seen thrust over the top of her nest, 
her black eyes glancing about sharply and proudly. As 
yet the Park lacked that universal vivid green which makes 
it almost monotonous a few weeks later. Through the 
young foliage one could trace the branches and twigs of 
the trees—this effect being especially pleasing in the case 
of the white birches. On some poplars the leaves were 
the size of a mouse’s ear, which (as fishermen know) is 
the sign that tells the guides when salmon-trout should be 
“running” in Adirondack lakes. Many shrubs and trees 
were in bloom, making contrasts of purple and white and 
yellow and red. Magnolia-trees were full of luxuriant 
pink flowers, seeming actually to droop with the weight of 
the broad, thick petals. The grass was close-set and 
richly dark ; this, taken in connection with the weather of 
the first week of the month, recalled the New England 
farm-saying : 
Cold, wet May, 
Barn full.o’ hay. 

Now the six o’clock whistles were blowing, and other 
life than that of birds and beasts was abroad. A heavy 
yet brisk step sounded on a path. It was a workman, 
evidently a mason, going to his work on one of the many 
buildings rising on the West Side. His face lacked that 
expression of content which is supposed to go with honest 
toil ; perhaps he was thinking of a sick child and the want 
of money to provide for it—one of the blessings of the poor 
being that, in case of sickness in the family, the doctor’s 
bill must be thought of first of all. The man trudged by 
with bowed head, his pipe leaving behind it a pungent odor 
ofcheaptobacco. A troop of street urchins appeared ; they 
were chasing the squirrels, hunting for birds’ nests, and 
keeping a sharp lookout for the gray-coated policeman. 
Although they were bent on doing everything that they 
should not do, it was hard not to have some sympathy for 
these little rascals who were deprived of a boy’s rightful 
heritage—the field and wood and stream. Beyond some 
low, green bushes the flower-laden branches of a magnolia 
swayed suspiciously, but just then the occupant of the 
bench was not in a mood to interfere. A moment later 
there was a shout, and a policeman came hurrying across 
a lawn. The boys dashed out from behind the green 
bushes, each one carrying a spray of magnolia-blossoms 
which he had torn from the tree. The policeman did not 
pursue. 

‘“* I s’pose you didn’t see what they was up to,” he said 
as he passed the bench. “If we policemen an’ other 
decent people didn’t look out fur ’em, the scamps ’ud 
spoil the whole place !” 

Which observation gave the naturalist a feeling of hav- 
ing fallen very far short of the standards of decent people. 

A bridle-path was near, and along this came a horse- 
man, “smart” and English as to clothes and mount—per- 
haps some broker taking an early trot to clear his head 
for the manipulations of these trying days. 

Shortly after he had passed, a riding-class of girls, very 
slim and trim in their black habits, came into sight, their 
master with them. Plainly they were beginners, and their 
slight awkwardness may have explained why they chose to 
take their lesson atan hour when the Park was almost de- 
serted. Just here seemed a quiet spot, and the riding- 
master put them through a little drill, teaching them to 
guide their horses and turn them easily and gracefully. 
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Perhaps the naturalist was discovered ; at any rate, they 
were gone of a sudden, galloping off lightly like a startled 
herd of antelope. 

The next person to come by was on foot: a boy, whose 
fresh face and wondering eyes proclaimed him a newcomer 
from the farm. There was an honest shrewdness about 
him which promised the success that every country boy 
dreams of finding in the city. This one had not for- 
gotten frugal country ways, for he was breakfasting off a 
loaf of bread from which he cut thick slices with his 
jackknife. It suggested that famous entry of young Ben 
Franklin into Philadelphia at the time when his success also 
lay before him. 

The boy’s loaf put the naturalist in mind of his own 
breakfast, and he rose and went back to the world of 
asphalt and cobblestones, 


Concerning ‘‘Saturday Night” 


By Jane Marsh Parker 


In several of the leading inland cities of the State of 
New York, where the large dry-goods houses are kept open 
on Saturday night, some of the woman’s clubs have peti- 
tioned the proprietors of the same to lead in what they 
hold would be a municipal reform—the closing of the 
stores on Saturday night. This, it is urged, would be for 
the best interest of the salesmen, and particularly of the 
saleswomen. In the majority of cases the movement has 
been defeated by the refusal of some one great establish- 
ment—the ‘“‘Wanamakers” or “Macys” of the inland 
town, as a rule—to grant the petition. 

Saturday night has peculiar features in most of our 
cities, characteristics unknown in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and a few other places, = the great commer- 
cial houses close at noon, and an?army of paid-off men 
and women spend their earnings at night in the little 
shops, and too often the saloons, of the by-gtreets and 
suburbs. Saturday night is, for the majority of wage- 
earners in all cities, the time when they lay in supplies for 
the coming week; when the poor mars wife may leave 
her little children for the outing she devotes to marketing 
and shopping—happy if the good man may go with her, 
and if a little thrifty cheer may be indulged in. 

In the many cities where the great dry-goods houses 
and similar first-class retail establishments are kept open 
on Saturday night, the great crowd of wage-earners, with 
their week’s earnings in pocket, are naturally drawn to 
the main thoroughfares of the town. The great bargains 
of the big dry-goods houses are for them that night. The 
sidewalks of the main streets are a solid procession of 
“the people ;” their objective points, the “ bargain coun- 
ters,” the great grocery houses, the musée and cheap thea- 
ters, and other attractions which are especially prepared 
for the entertainment, if not the betterment, of “ the peo- 
ple.” 

A crowd that has money in pocket, honest earnings, is a 
different crowd from one that has nothing to spend. What 
a good-natured crowd is that of Saturday night, all in all ! 
Now the baby is to have a cap, the boys new shoes; the 
little account-book wherein the mother has carefully “ fig- 
ured up everything ” through the week is in hand, and she 
refers to it constantly ; the doctor’s bill must not be for- 
gotten, and other items which tax to the utmost her gift 
in doing problems of subtraction. How she enjoys the 
bit of an outing, chatting with friends, and, above all, 
seeing the wonderful bargains even if she may not buy! 
Strolling slowly through the wide aisles of the great dry- 
goods house, she gazes upon the display of cheap dress- 
goods, millinery, wraps, and all the rest, with positive 
delight ; and, if she must needs make a purchase, are not 
her chances of getting her money’s worth far better than 
if she had to buy at the little shop in the suburbs ? 

Now, the multitude of poor women who must do their 
shopping on a Saturday night are greatly indebted in many 
ways, whether they are aware of it or not, to the great dry- 
goods houses kept open for them especially. The woman’s 
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clubs would close these stores—that is, the big houses on 
the main streets. Their plea is made largely in behalf of 
the saleswomen who stand behind the counters—five hun- 
dred saleswomen, perhaps, to five if not ten thousand 
women who must do their shopping Saturday night. 

Then the peculiar features of Saturday night—even the 
discreditable ones (and they are many)—are largely charged 
to the great dry-geods houses by the petitioners. These 
houses could do much in abolishing those discreditable 
features if they would close their doors, say the club-women. 
Then the great crowd would not concentrate on the main 
streets; it would be largely dispersed in the byways and the 
hedges. Is it just to keep saleswomen behind the coun- 
ters so late Saturday night, and that without extra pay? 
What wonder that they do not get to church Sunday 
morning? What is the influence of those firms that sys- 
tematically keep several hundreds of women from church? 
All these questions and many more have been discussed in 
the club meetings. The emotional element, as usual, has 
been in the ascendency, and the petition has been approved 
by a large majority in most cases. | 

‘*Do you know what you ask?” said the head of a firm 
returning the petition without having signed the compact 
appended. “ Itis that we give to your whimsey twenty}-five 
thousand dollars a year. And then how have you mended 
matters? You have only driven our Saturday night trade 
to the little stores that will spring up like mushrooms in the 
by-streets and the suburbs. . ... Our saleswomen are dis- 
charged promptly at ten minutes before ten. We do every- 
thing we can for their comfort. Wages, as intelligent 
women all know, are regulated by laws of supply and de- 
mand, not by individual theorists or woman’s clubs. When 
it is not for our profit to keep the store open on Saturday 
night, we shall close it. That is business. We area busi- 
ness house, nota charitable institution. As for the church- 
going of the saleswomen, the great majority of them are in 
church every Sunday morning; some are teachers in the 
Sunday-school. Staying at the store until ten o’clock 
should not keep them from church, if being out until a 
much later hour at the theater and the like does not inter- 
fere with the church-going of club-women.” 

‘But Saturday night as it is in our city,” urged one of 
the delegations, “gives us such a provincial air. We 
are like a huge village on a Saturday night.” Municipal 
pride ought to bring about a change, she said—nothing 
marks the progress of a city like the disappearance of 
‘‘ Saturday night.” And, then, why should the big houses, 
the great syndicate establishments, in absorbing as they did 
all the trade, deprive the petty merchant of the special 
custom he would have only for the large stores? Compe- 
tition with the great houses was impossible. Did .they not 
paralyze commercial development, were they not mammoth 
examples of selfishness, building their success on the 
defeat and failure of others? 

The ethics of competition the merchant would leave ww 
the discussion of the woman’s clubs. The question he 
had answered in declining to sign the compact simply 
was, “Is it in theinterest of working people generally that 
the great dry-goods houses should be closed on Saturday 
night?” He could say a great deal, if he would, upon the 
development of individual enterprise in the employees of 
the syndicate houses, so called; upon what they did in 
enabling men who could never stand alone in a business 
venture to become successful heads of departments, safe 
from the cyclones of trade. The great dry-goods houses 
were aggregations of little stores. How many of their cus- 
tomers, or their clerks, would go back to the old methods, 
say of thirty years ago? 

Saturday night, as a rule, is the one night of the week 
when the club-women of the inland cities do not care to 
be on the main streets, or to enter the great dry-goods 
stores, for all the attractions of the special bargains. But 
before deciding that the stores should be closed, it is well 
that the petitioners make a study of the Saturday night 
crowd. That must be done from the sidewalk, not from 
my lady’s carriage. Before undertaking the abolishment 
of anything, is it not well to study it thoroughly. and with- 
out prejudice ?—particularly if its loss is to be regretted by 
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a considerable number, who acknowledge no ie cause 
for giving up what they prize. 

If one is fastidious about being jostled by unsavory folk, 
and cannot bear to overhear an occasional rough and 
even coarse greeting, the Saturday night stroll down the 
main street to the great dry-goods house bids fair to be a 
disagreeable experience. But it is necessary for an under- 
standing of this subject. 
—men pushing baby-wagons; women with big baskets ; 
lounging loafers in squads; simpering, hurrying young 
girls in pairs ; gamins recklessly chasing each other; Darby 
and Joan in many phases; housemaids in their Sunday 
best—a picturesque procession, with no end of “studies ” 
for the artistic eye. ‘Dost thou think, because thou art 
virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?’ These 
are not fashionable people, ’tis true. The Sunday reading 
they are buying you would not have in your house. You 
could not read it: neither can they read yours. They are 
having their weekly recess, and you are not asked to play 
with them, only to look on. 

Within the spacious—vestibule of the great store the 
heat is tropical. Let us suppose that this Saturday night 
is a fortnight or more before Christmas. The vestibule is 
filled with baby-wagons, a baby asleep in each, two babies 
in some of them. The wrappings of these babies tell a 
great deal. Baby is safe and warm, and mother is inside, 
knowing that the check-boy at the door will summon her 
if needed. Inside, the counters are lined with customers. 
How continuously the little change-cars speed over their 
tracks up to the row of change-makers, whose hands seem 
to be playing upon a piano! These little change-cars 
never carry lighter weight than on Saturday night, nor 
make so many trips in all, each customer spending on an 
average hardly more than one dollar. Not a few of the 
crowd are simply sightseers. This is their Palace of 
Delight. They drop down for a bit of rest on the seats 
provided, and gaze about them as if at the World’s Fair. 
Such flannel for twelve and a half cents a yard! Such 
pretty baby-caps, “‘ only twenty-five cents !’”’ And then the 
candy—if one can be so extravagant—and the display of 
cheap table and kitchen ware ; the new coffee-pot, so cheap, 
and a cup of hot coffee thrown in ; the framed pictures on 
the art floor, the elevators, the grand staircase, the patient 
salesmen and saleswomen—why, isn’t the great store carry 
ing on a mission that ought not to be abolished ! 

Look carefully at the faces of this crowd, and at their 
hands as well—few of them wear gloves when once at the 
counter. Honesty is written on face and hand, and that 
pathetic, patient endurance that makes a poem of the face 
of the poor. Here is your chance to see the typical wage- 
earner at his best. (Yes, we do need a pronoun that shall 
express personality without denoting the gender.) May we 
not be confident of our country’sfuture? These are the bone 
and sinew of our Republic. ‘These have felt the hard times 
as you and I did not, and in silence. Mark the expectancy 
in these tired faces. Here is hope of better days. It is 
the hopeless poor we may dread. Blessed are we in hav- 
ing as yet so few of them. These are wage-earners ; they 
mean to get their money’s worth. How quiet and self- 
contained they are! Even the “ bargains ” do not surprise 
them; these they expected, as a matter of course. The 
superintendence of the crowd is perfect. The disorderly 
must behave themselves here, and they do. Do you really 

~want to close this store against this multitude on Saturday 
nights? What better has been given them, or will be? 
Why have we not learned something for their benefit of 
the Salvation Army, that enlivening feature of the main 
thoroughfare on a Saturday night, drawing, like a magnet, 
a considerable part of the crowd to follow in its wake, 
gibing it may be, but some there are who listen eagerly to 
the singing, and stand hushed through the prayers? Itisa 
suggestion. Here is the multitude, weary'and a-hungered. 
Have we naught to give unto them? 
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Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so useful as 
common sense.—/o/fe. 


The Outlook 


It is truly a “ people’s crowd” | 
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The Deaconess Movement 


at Home and Abroad 
By Florence E. Winslow 


In the primitive Church the work of a deaconess was 
simply the work of a true woman. From ancient writers 
it would seem that the deaconess stood side by side with 
the deacon, receiving the same ordination, doing the same 
work, enjoying the same honor. A deaconess was a fully 
developed type of Christian womanhood, a natural ex- 
pression of the orderly life of the rey and held no 
exceptional monopoly of woman’s®work and function. 
Although we know little of the scope of her work, we do 
know that in the time of Chrysostom shé occupied a _ posi- 
tion of honor and influence, that traces are found of the 
existence of the female diaconate in the histories of the 
Eastern and Western Churches for from nine’ to twelve 
centuries, and that, after so long a period of usefulness, 
this ancient and Apostolic order perished. 

Asceticism took the place of a primitive Christianity 
which consecrated family life, and it came to be believed 
that special sanctity belonged to celibacy. Soon all aspir- 
ants to holiness vowed themselves to a single life, the sep- 
aration of religious women into nunneries followed, and 
the deaconess, with her free and helpful life, was lost to the 
Church. 

The idea of the sister is essentially different from that of 
the deaconess. A sister holds no commission from the 
bishop or other Church authorities, and belongs to no 
Church order, while a deaconess is one of the Church officials. 
The sister is of the siste: hood, the deaconess of the Church; 
the former is bound by a vow of obedience to her supe- 
rior, and is often committed, in intent and general accept- 
ance, to the continuance of a single life. The deaconess 
takes no vows, and owes no obedience to a superior. 

In organizing the work of Protestant women among the 
poor on the Continent of Europe, half a century ago, Pastor 
Fliedner knew that in primitive churches large numbers. 
of consecrated women were employed; that over forty 
deaconesses worked at one time in the mother church of 
Constantinople, while as many as six were employed in 
one of the small suburban churches. 

Fliedner gained his inspiration from Flizabeth Fry; 
from her he learned that a fitly trained woman can find 
access, and bring healing, where no man can penetrate. 
He answered the cry for help which went up from the 
prisons and hospitals of Europe, by restoring to the Church 
the deaconess of the primitive time, whose twofold aim in 
her work, that of temporal and spiritual helpfulness, en- 
abled her to work out many of the problems of Chris- 
tianity in its relations to social economics. The story of 
how Fliedner took victims of all classes from a city life, 
and placed them in small houses in the country, founding, 
successively, a home for female convicts, an infant school, 
a hospital, and a deaconess house, is told as “‘ the romance 
of charity.”’ Gertrude Reichard, on October 20, 1836, 
was the first to enter the Raiserswerth Deaconess House. 
About five hundred deaconesses now live in the mother 
house, while thousands of trained women have gone forth 
from its doors to do the work of Christ throughout the 
world. Fliedner believed that he was restoring to the 
Church an ancient Apostolic order; that the Church of 
to-day requires the labors of a female diaconate, and that, 
in order to secure efficiency, deaconesses must be thor- 
oughly trained. At Raiserswerth deaconesses are trained 
either for nursing or for educational work. 

The probationer is elected to the office of deaconess by 
a majority of the resident deaconesses; she takes no vow, 
may return home at any time, and is free to marry. Dea- 
conesses serve (1) as servants of the Lord Jesus; (2) as 
servants to the poor and sick; (3) as servants to each other. 
The training-time varies from six months to three years. 
Deaconess houses are scattered over France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Sweden. Noted houses are those of Zurich, 
Strassburg, and Utrecht; those at Paris and Eschalons 
were founded in 1842 and 1843. 

The Mildmay deaconess work was the first of its kind 
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in England. It was begun on a modest scale in 1860 by 
the Rev. William Pennefather, a clergyman of the Church 
of England. The Mildmay organization is characterized 
by great freedom and simplicity; its students, imbibing 
its elasticity, show a happy facility in adapting themselves 
to varied work. Bound by no vows, they are inmates of 
the Home for as long or short a time as they please, some 
who have home ties giving but a month or two out of the 
year to systematic work. Those living in the house are 
subject to no rules, but each is trusted to expend her time 
to the best advantage. All Home arrangements are di- 
rected by a clergyman and his wife. The deaconesses 
go to outlying missions and carry on ragged schools, Bible 
classes, night schools, cottage meetings, and house visita- 
tions among the most degraded classes of London. 

The London Diocesan Deaconess Institution, founded 
in 1861, was continued under the inspiration of Bishop 
Tait, who ordained its deaconesses. Besides those men- 
tioned, some eight or ten deaconess houses in connection 
with the Church of England exist. A non-sectarian dea- 
coness institute, founded by Dr. Laseron in 1867 at Tot- 
tenham, now employs over seventy deaconesses, and the 
Wesleyans support the famous West Central Mission, di- 
rected by the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and a school for 
the training of deaconesses at Halifax, England. 

The first deaconess work in America was Lutheran and 
foreign. Pastor Fliedner brought to America four Raisers- 
werth deaconesses, whom he established in a ena the 
parish of the Rev. W. A. Passavant in Pittsburg. Louise 
Matthews, the first American deaconess, was ordained in 
1850; but for some reason the work was not widely influen- 
tial, and in 1884 another Lutheran effort established dea- 
coness work in Philadelphia; for this the fine Mary Drexel 
Home was erected by Mr. J. D. Laukenau, at an expense 
of a half-million dollars. The Rev. Dr, Spaeth has charge 
of this successful work. The institution is practically an 
offshoot of Raiserswerth. 

It was in the Episcopal Church that the first distinctively 
American movement towards the revival of the ancient 
order of deaconesses began. The Rev. Horace String- 
fellow, D.D., whose death occurred but a few months past, 
while rector of St. Andrew’s Parish in Baltimore, in 1855, 
founded an order of American deaconesses, whose aims 
and methods of work were those employed to-day. Dr. 
Stringfellow wrote of them: “ The deaconesses look to no 
organization of persons to furnish pecuniary aid; their 
efforts have been to minister to the suffering and destitute 
sick whom God has chastened, who require in their pen- 
ury and desolation constant care and continual ministra- 
tion.” These women also carried on a school for vagrant 
children, and conducted St. Andrew’s Infirmary. A form 
provided for setting apart these deaconesses included the 
giving of the right hand of fellowship by the applicant both to 
the bishop and to the head deaconess, who was nominated 
by the bishop and elected by the united deaconesses, and in 
whom was vested the government and regulation of the 
society. Annual meetings and simple rules of discipline 
were provided for, and any deaconess could resign on six 
months’ notice. The movement included three classes of 
women—probationers, united and associate deaconesses ; 
the latter lived at home, giving part of their time to the 
work. In 1864 Bishop Wilmer organized at Mobile, Ala., 
a similar movemen’, and in 1862 the Bishop Potter Memo- 
rial House in Philadelphia was turned into a deaconess 
house ; this house, intended to supply the pressing need for 
women workers, was the result of the labors of the father 
of the present Bishop of New York. 

In 1871 the Deaconess Association of Long Island was 
organized. In the same year the Board of Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church officially recognized the work 
of the deaconess, with a proviso suggested by Bishop Pot- 
ter. ‘Let it be,” he said, “ distinctively kept in view that 
our American Church has recognized and accepted such 
organizations as agencies for a higher and more unreserved 
type of Christian activity, and not as refuges for a merely 
contemplative pietism ; as enrolling women to be true yoke- 
fellows, not recluses—workers, not dreamers.” 

The Episcopal Church has within a few years opened 
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several schools and houses for the training of deaconesses. 
The Deaconess House of Philadelphia has just completed 
its third year. Thorough training is given in practical and 
mental work. In New York two parishes, St. George’s 
and Grace, have shown special interest in the training of 
deaconesses. Dr. Rainsford regards the deaconess as a 
necessary part of the Church’s order. He thinks that she 
should be refined, educated, trained, recognized by the 
Church and supported by it, in her position. The deacon- 
esses of St. George’s take no small part in the large prac- 
tical and philanthropic work of a church noted for its 
multiplied Christian activities. 

The diocesan training-school for deaconesses held at 
Grace House, New York, is of a different character. It 
accentuates intellectual training, and offers a thorough 
course of study, covering two years’ time. Fourteen months 
out of these years are given to the study of theology, Church 
history, Biblical criticism, bookkeeping, hygiene, sacred 
music, with a thorough study of the books of the Old 
and New Testaments considered historically, devotionally, 
and critically. The study of the Prayer-Book, the creeds, 
the councils, and English and American Church history, 
are included in this course. Practical work in the deaconess 
house called St. Faith’s Home, in the cooking-school, and 
in the Sunday-schools and mission-houses of the city, is 
supplemented by six months’ training in hospital work. 
It would seem that the Grace Church school must stand 
pre-eminently for a broad and thorough intellectual train- 
ing, and will continue to grow on such lines as fit women 
for larger usefulness as teachers and workers in the Church 
of God. 

Deaconess work in the Methodist Church has had a 
rapid, a surprising, and a substantial growth. The Church 
has introduced the system into its economy, and has de- 
veloped an effective method of organized, unsalaried work. 
An attempted beginning was made in New York in 1886; 
in June, 1887, the Chicago Deaconess Home was opened ; 
in 1888 the work was recognized by the Conference, and 
in 1889 the New York Home was organized. There are 
now thirty homes in as many different cities, and the 
Church employs three hundred and fifty deaconesses. The 
Chicago house was founded by Mrs. Lucy Ryder Meyers ; 
it has sent out over seventy deaconesses to establish other 
work, and has received for training nearly two hundred 
women. In the Home deaconesses receive a year’s train- 
ing, and are prepared for city, home, and foreign missions. 
In the New York training-school the .deaconesses take a 
year’s course of mental training. The practical work con- 
sists in house-to house visiting, in Sunday-school teaching, 
and in various forms of Christian activity. 

On the conclusion of their training, the deaconesses 
continue to live in the Home, going out from it to visit 
the sick, minister to the poor, and pray with the dying. 
Twenty-five resident deaconesses are now in the New 
York Home. The services of the deaconess are eagerly 
sought by appreciative pastors in the Methodist Church ; 
her ministrations are welcomed by the people. 

The movement is destined to grow both in the direction 
of practical work and mental preparation. Its successes 
so far illustrate the divine power of organization and the 
persuasive social influence of refined women. It is the 
peculiar work of women in Christian society to seek out 
the indifferent and sinful, draw them to Christ, making 
them feel at home in the Church; to minister to the poor, 
and develop affections and energies that have lain dor- 
mant. Those who have restored the Order of Deacon- 
esses have rolled off the reproach that the Church had 
cast upon woman during the Middle Ages, opened up for 
her a bright and helpful future, and secured to the Church 
an invaluable extension of the possibilities of pastoral ser- 
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We should so live and labor in our time that what came 
to us as seed may go to the next generation as blossom, 
and that what came to us as blossom may go to them as 
fruit. This is what we mean by progress.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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The Home 


Women’s Health Protective 
Associations 


Health Protective Associations, with memberships entire- 
ly of women, are now common throughout the country. 
The good they have accomplished is recognized as of great 
public value. Their opportunity for public service is un- 
limited, but the educational influence of such organizations 
has hardly been recognized. Members are compelled to 
give attention to the sanitary laws; to the management of 
the departments; to the expenditures of public money ap- 
propriated to these departments ; to the comparisons of the 
sanitary methods and systems of different cities, States, and 
countries. Dirty streets mean more sweeping and dusting 
indoors. 
increased care for every housekeeper. Public nuisances 
maintained under the law, or tolerated against it, mean pub- 
lic discomfort and ill health to a greater or less degree; 
and these affect the household, the realm of women. 

Health Protective Associations would accomplish more 
effectual work in large cities if they were divided accord- 
ing to wards or election districts. The political heads of 
the wards or districts, as well as the political clubs, could 
be used effectively and effectually to accomplish the wishes 
of the association. Wards and election districts differ in 
their needs, and it is reasonable to suppose that the mem- 
bers living in each district would have special interest and 
enthusiasm to overcome the evils that affected their home 
life most closely. This would bring the sanitary condi- 
tions of the public schools to the closer attention of moth- 
ers and sisters, and the result would be an increased 
knowledge of the schools among those now woefully 
ignorant of conditions in the schools which are often a 
disgrace. The heads of the branches would form the 
executive committee, and could calla meeting of all the 
members at any time, or arrange stated periods of time 
for public meeting. The cost of membership should be 
within the reach of every woman. It is far better to have 
large membership ; much more work would be accomplished 
with five thousand members at one dollar per year than 
can be accomplished with one thousand members at five 
dollars per year. The work is educational. Much of our 
public discomfort is traceable to individual carelessness or 
ignorance. 

Every organization of women in tenement-house dis- 
tricts should have a connection with this body on the pay- 
ment of one membership fee, and its head should be a 
member of a Health Protective Association. Women in 
tenement-house regions are, for the most part, the very 
best workers such an organization can have. When once 
aroused to their rights and responsibilities under the law, 
they are, many of them, eager to obey that law and aggres- 
sive to maintain it. 

In all Health Protective Associations the work should 
be done by committees made up of members who choose 
to serve on such committees ; these members should make 
a study of the special departments controlling the fields in 
which they seek to labor. 

Women often blunder in their zeal; personal feeling 
and interest frequently have a blinding effect on judg- 
ment; but more has been accomplished by blundering zeal 
in this world than by indifference. A Health Protective 
Association that does not define its work, and confine it 
within its defined limits, rarely does anything worthy of its 
name. 
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The Queen of the Washerwomen 
By Gertrude Sherman 


Republican Paris is, for one day each year, an absolute 
monarchy, and the Queen of the Mi-Caréme féte comes 
from the washboard to a scepter for a brilliant, if short, 
reign of twelve hours. 

The students of the Latin Quarter, glad of any excuse 
for noise and parade, are her most humble servants, and 
form usually the most amusing part of the procession. 
But no one seems to know the origin of this kingdom for 
a day; its beginning was probably a church festival. 
Every -year its proceedings are watched with interest, and 
the following very free translation from *‘ Le XIX* Siécle”’ 
of February 6 gives quite an accurate account of the 
election : 


The first of March is Mi-Caréme, and already the washer- 
women are making ready for their traditional féte. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks each laundry has named its queen, 
and yesterday afternoon, in the Café Américain, from 
among the many fair candidates, the Queen of Queens 
was chosen. The election was not such an easy matter as 
one would imagine, for, although the washerwomen exer- 
cise full power in electing their Queen, preparatory re- 
unions, many tours of scrutiny, and all other possible meth- 
ods are used in elevating one of “‘ les manieuses de battoir’’ 
to this supreme but ephemeral sovereignty. 

As the chosen queen of each laundry reached the Café, 
her name was registered by the members of organization. 
This work over, the girls were ranged in two lines, vis-a- 
vis. As her name was called, each candidate arose, 
walked several times about the rooms, and bowed, awk- 
wardly, timidly, or with self-possession, according to dis- 
position : this to allow full criticism and appreciation. A 
summary examination, truly, but sufficient to give rise to 
all expressions of petty rivalries and jealousies with which 
the room was noisy during the scrutiny. Decision was 
not immediate, ten having an equal number of votes; but, 
at last, twelve votes put at the head of the list Mlle. Marie 
Bonhomme, who belongs to the laundry of the Rue Jonge 
Rouve. 

There was great enthusiasm over the election, and the 
President of the Commission, M. Semichon, after compli- 
menting the young Queen, requested her to refuse to 
reporters both photographs and interviews. - All journalists 
who wished such particulars were to apply to the Com- 
mittee of Organization, and, by paying a good sum for 
information, would swell the fund for making beautiful the 
féte of Mi-Caréme. Therefore we left Mlle. Marie Bon- 
homme to the joy of her triumph, without interviewing 
her. Our eyes told us that she had an agreeable, fresh 
face, charming altogether, and, wishing to learn more 
about the young person, we went to her laundry in Rue 
Jonge Rouve. 

In the office we found a woman plucking a fowl. We 
begged her for information of Mlle. Bonhomme, the Queen 
of Queens, and she was much astonished by the news of 
her election. 

“What! My daughter Queen of Queens? 
not a washerwoman !”’ 

** An ironer, then ?”’ 

“ But no, monsieur. My daughter is with me in the 
office. She keeps the accounts, and—’’ 

“Is not M. Bonhomme the proprietor of this laundry ?” 

“Qui, monsieur. But [ wish you to understand that I 
do not approve of the election of my daughter. Last year 
they wished her to be a candidate, but I was opposed to 
that. Then they elected her father to be king of the 
féte. This year our clients, with whom my daughter is 
very popular, have insisted that she should accept. I 
consented ; but never expected that she would be Queen 
of Queens—nor did she!” 

“That is no cause for regret, madame, for the Paris- 
ians will make for her a brilliant procession; be sure of 
that !” 

The Queen-mother smiled at the thought that all Paris 
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would acclaim her daughter, and we profited by the 
moment of pride to ask the age of the Queen of Queens. 

‘‘ She was nineteen the thirty-first of December.”’ 

“Tt is useless to ask if she is sweet-tempered and be- 
loved ?” 

‘‘Oh, oui, monsieur.”’ 

We pardoned ourselves for this interview, which M. Semi- 
chon would woé forgive, and took leave of the Queen-mother. 

Parisians know that besides the white silk and e:mine 
costume for the day of the féte, the Queen of Queens usu- 
ally receives many presents. Two years ago Mme. Carnot 
sent her a very beautiful collar of pearls, and, since yester- 
day,a delegation of Parisian students have offered her a 
valuable ring. 


“Le XIX® Siécle” does not tell us that the jewelers 
and gown-makers of Paris vie with one another in lending 
beautiful gems and clothes that the Queen may be made 
brilliant, nor that she is embraced by President and Mme. 
Carnot as she passes their stand. But all that is quite cus- 
tomary, and one cannot but be sorry for the girl when all her 
finery is removed and she is again Cinderella. However, 
her queenship always gives her a certain prestige, and to 
be royal for a day is a glory long to be remembered. 

The official programme gave accurately a description of 
the procession, which was certainly a very pleasing sight. 
Every costume in the cortége of the Queen was in the style 
of Louis XVI., and accurately copied from Versailles 
models. The colors and materials were well chosen, and 
the details showed the appropriate nicety which char- 
acterizes French work. The Place de la Concorde was 
crowded long before the procession started, and every tree, 
pillar, lamp-post, and statue was mounted by venturesome 
youths who wished to miss no feature of the spectacle. 
After numerous cavaliers, musicians, and officials had 
passed, the Car of Beauty, holding twenty pretty women, 
rolled by. They were dressed theatrically, but not warmly 
enough for early spring weather ; surely their smiles would 
have been more happy under summer skies or had their 
wraps been of fur instead of gauze. 

After them followed other musicians and cavaliers, and 
then appeared the car of the Queen of Queens. It was 
drawn by eight snowy horses, with four postilions, and 
represented a crown of gold branches and silver marguer- 
ites. The Queen was plainly seen, seated beneath the 
branches, and the place rang with acclamations. She 
seemed too conscious of her prominence to be thoroughly 
happy; but possibly the dizzy height of her throne gave 
her the fearful, serious expression. Truly, she was very 
pretty, and her jewels and robe were magnificent. The 
poor girl had many a mile to ride on her shaky car, but 
she passed through a most admiring, enthusiastic throng 
whose cheers evidently gave her pleasure. 

When the Queen had passed, the chief interest of the 
procession was lost, and, after the costumed students, the 
cars from other laundries, the bicyclists, and the musi- 
clans, Came many advertising floats, which were ingenious, 
but tiresome to watch. So the crowd followed the Queen, 
and moved from the Place de la Concorde to the Boule- 
vards, there to indulge in the ever-amusing confetti battles. 

The whole cortége was exceedingly well arranged, and 
the long list of subscribers to its festivities showed how 
much all classes were interested in its success. 

The President of the Republic gave one thousand francs ; 
the Minister of the Interior, three hundred; while the 
Municipal Council was most generous in its gift of four 
thousand. Nearly all the theaters, newspapers, and cafés 
were expected to contribute. 

Surely, the election of the Queen of Mi-Caréme is a 
peculiarly French idea, and, considering the national jollity 
and artistic temperament, it does not seem an unfitting 


relaxation. 


Paris, 1894. 

“A horse, a horse; my kingdom for a horse! Buy it 
now and get it for less,” is a sign in front of a car-stable 
where the trolley has supplanted the faithful horse. 
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College Education of Women 
III.—Physical Conditions 
By President Charles F. Thwing’ 


Among the fundamental physical conditions is to be 
put the important element of sleep. ‘‘ Late hours,” many 
college women have said to me, are the cause of not a few 
breakdowns. It seems, almost a sarcasm on the good 
sense of the women in college that they have to be told 
when to go to bed. But is it not a customary rule that all 
lights are to be out at ten o’clock? I suppose the rule is 
a necessary one, but it would be better to get to bed at 
ten without the rule. Neither study nor society should be 
suffered to prevent the spending of at least one-third of 
each twenty-four hours in sleep. A graduate of Smith 
College, now living at Northampton, says: ‘Smith Col- 
lege has had a remarkable health record, and I think one 
prime cause is the rigidity of the rule requiring all lights 
out at 10 P.M., not even breaking over for college recep- 
tions, concerts, or anything else.” 

These conditions of which I have been speaking—room, 
board, clothes, exercise, and sleep—braid themselves to- 
gether at the vital point of health. The idea is quite com- 
mon that the health of college women is not so good as 
that of women outside of college. The idea is false. The 
statistics show that the health of women in college is at 
least fully as good as the health of women outside of 
college. Statistics have been published by the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor which were col- 
lected through the Collegiate Alumnz Association. I 
shall not burden my pages now by quoting them at length, 
but these investigations seem to show that the health of 
college women is as good as the health of women not 
college-bred. 

This fact, however, does not do away with the truth 
that there are various causes working in the college to 
promote ill health. I have asked several hundred women 
what are these causes, and I shall make bold to quote cer- 
tain replies. One says: “The beginning of the end of 
many a college girl’s days is made during the preparatory 
years, when her hours are crowded with books and study, 
and when home advice and even ordering cannot give her 
wisdom. Then is the time, as I have seen, when many 
girls, in their combined ambition and natural desire for 
social pleasure, use up their reserve strength. When in 
college, the two main causes for falling out, by the way, 
seem to me to be the lack of enough outdoor exercise and 
overstrained eyesight. The customary one-hour promenade 
is often taken deliberately, and with little enjoyment, nat- 
urally enough. The girl needs to learn how to enjoy 
tramping. boating, and games, as her brother more often 
does.” Another writes: “It has for some time been my 
conviction that college women are stronger than college 
men. The latter would fall ill after a month of a life after 
years of which women emerge erect and rosy. The causes 


of the comparatively few cases of ill health, and the far 


more numerous cases of sapped vitality and lost vigor, can 
almost always be ascribed to a wrong system of life. Some 
do not exercise sufficiently, or in the right manner. A 
few need scientific and continuous athletic and gymnastic 
work They also lead too many lives. The average col- 
lege man is either a student or an athlete, rarely both. 
The average college woman is a society woman, or a church 
worker, dabbles in music and painting, is often her own 
seamstress, sometimes her own dressmaker, and not infre- 
quently all of these. She burns the candle at both ends, 
and when it has been burned she is informed that intel- 
lectual labor is too severe for women: it is the other 
things that are too severe and onerous. Moreover, the 
girl’s family and social circle are seldom wise enough to 
allow her the independent and self-centered and perhaps 
selfish life which is unquestioningly granted as a man’s 
prerogative ; and woman’s conscience seems to be devel- 
oped into a goad to compel its slaye to do everything 
which everybody demands of her.” A third testifies: 
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‘‘ Lack of exercise. The seeds of ill health have, in most 
cases, been sown in childhood and early girlhood. Moth- 
ers are to blame. The girls have not learned the right 
way of eating, drinking, etc.’ Others reply: “ Social 
duties and late hours;” “ Insufficient exercise, poor food, 
and too many social engagements ;” “Lack of exercise, 
worry, and the nervous strain of living with the multitude. 
Carelessness and ignorance of the laws of hygiene.” 

These replies which I here quote are examples of hun- 
dreds I have received. The one comprehensive remark to 
be made about them is that women in college should be 
placed under the best conditions as to the five points 
which I have named—room, board, clothes, exercise, and 
sleep. These are the five points of the Calvinism of 
modern education for women. If these points are held to 
as they ought to be, and may be, a healthy girl can work 
- her eight or nine hours a day with perfect safety. 


But, of course, women do not come to college to have. 


good health. Thecollege is notasanitarium. Good health 
is a condition and not a purpose. One of these purposes, 
and the comprehensive one, is, of course, intellectual and 
ethical culture. 

This purpose is likewise conditioned by certain intel- 
lectual and personal elements. One of these elements is 
involved in the question of the number of hours a day that 
the college woman should work. Some three hundred 
women have answered for me this important question. 
The general answer is eight hours a day. In these eight 
hours are included some two or three hours spent in the 
recitation-room. Forty-eight hours a week represents the 
amount of time which it is commonly regarded a college 
woman can safely give to intellectual duties. This answer 
is given under a great variety of forms. In order to indi- 
cate the differences in the forms and points of view for giving 
it, I make a summary of certain of the replies. They are 
as follows : 
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8 hours. 6 to 8 hours. 
8 hours’ concentrated work. 8 hours. 
8 hours. 8 to 11 hours. 
15 hours’ recitation a week. 8 hours. 


7 or 8 hours. 

7 hours. 

g—11 hours. 

9 hours. 

5 hours, exclusive of recitations 
and lectures. 

8 hours. 

9 hours. 

Not more than 7 hours. 

9 hours. 

16 hours’ recitation a week; 
(2 hours’ study each.) 

8 hours’ solid work. 

8 hours. 

8 hours. 

Not more than 9 hours. 

6 to 8 hours. 


9g to 10 hours. 

Just as many as a man. 

4 hours outside of the class- 
room. 

Same as for men. 

6 hours. 

9 hours. 

8 to 9 hours. 

8 hours. 

6 to 7 hours, including class- 
room. 

7% to 8 hours. 

7% hours. 

8 hours of hard study. 

9 hours. 

6 to 8 hours. 


It is to be remarked that these answers are given by 
women who themselves are graduates, and who, at the dis- 
tance of one year or twenty-five years from college, are 
able to look at its times and conditions in a just perspec- 
tive. I think that these answers may be received by 
parents and teachers with the greatest contentment. 


An Unintentional Disturbance 


Mr. Joseph Choate is always a delightfully prominent 
public figure, but just now he is especially prominent, and 
this makes any remark of his noteworthy. Recently he was 
arguing a case in court, when he raised his voice in em- 
phasis. Juror No. 2 was asleep. Mr. Choate discovered 
that he wakened him. He turned with suavity and inno- 
cent humility to him, saying, “I beg your pardon, sir; I 
did not intend to disturb you,” and proceeded in his argu- 
ment without a smile. The dignity of the place alone 
prevented laughter. 
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The Value of Parliamentary Study 


The value of a study of some manual of parliamentary 
law is demonstrated at the majority of women’s meetings. 
Very rarely is a woman found who can conduct a meeting 
with dignity and ease, with that obliteration of herself and 
her views that is the first requisite in a presiding officer. 
The perfect presiding officer brings out other speakers ; 
she encourages the timid and represses the exuberant of 
speech ; she recognizes the value of au idea, even if halt- 
ingly expressed, as above mere fluency of words. The gift 
of presiding is but that of hospitality—-welcoming the 
coming and speeding the parting guest, leaving both at 
peace with themselves and the world, believing that a mis- 
sion is being fulfilled. 

There are times when one sees the simplest rules of 
hospitality violated. Take the matter of time. A good 
presiding officer begins a meeting on time, or the mo- 
ment she has a quorum. Members who find that the 
business in hand does not wait upon their appearance 
soon learn to meet that officer on time. The reports of 
officers and committees should be brief. No officer or 
head of committee should be permitted to occupy more 
than the least possible time for the making of reports. A 
synopsis of letters is much better than the reading of let- 
ters and replies. Minutes should be brief, concise, and 
not full of details that make the report like some people’s 
conversation—‘“ he said” and “I said’ and “ they said.”’ 
If the meeting is for the transaction of business, nothing 
should be allowed to interfere with it; every action and 
report should be subordinated to that business. If it is 
to hear a certain speaker, then it is the height of discour- 
tesy to obtrude any other person or business before that 
speaker. If business must be transacted, let it wait until 
the speaker of the day has had full time and opportunity 
to present the subject of his or her address to a waiting, 
not an exhausted and impatient, audience. To keep the 
speaker in the background and obtrude other speakers 
and business is equivalent to asking your friends to 
meet a special friend and then shitting her in a closet 
until others have been introduced. . Presumably the ‘ oc- 
casion ” is the person bearing the name on the card of 
invitation, and it is reasonable to suppose that the audi- 
ence have come to hear that person’s views, not the unan- 
nounced and unexpected speakers. Give the announced 
speaker the first place on the programme, and then follow 
with the unannounced speakers. A limit of time should 
be placed on business meetings. If the business cannot 
be transacted in that time, a vote to extend the time is 
possible ; then the people who cannot give the extra time 
can leave without a suggestion of indifference or discourtesy. 
Complaints are made that business meetings are not well 
attended ; the cause of non-attendance can be traced to 
waste of time permitted, tolerated, by the presiding officer, 
and to the lack of knowledge of business methods and parlia- 
mentary rules of the members, who waste time in unim- 
We must learn to elect presiding 
officers because they have the mental and social training 
that fits them for the office, and we must then support 
them in that office by learning how to expedite business 
by putting and seconding motions intelligently and dis- 
cussing the question before the house, giving our opinions, 
not personal experience or family history. 

Women have gained much in the past few years ; women’s 
clubs have been the training-schools for women. They 
have taught her to think, and are the natural schools of 
expression. ‘The opportunity now is to study at home in 
those lines which will reduce the object-lessons of things 
to avoid in public. 


Undecided 


Mr. Stockton’s wit was never more cleverly displayed 
than when at a dinner in Washington, at which the hostess 
had the cream brought to the table in two forms, one of a 
lady, and the other of a fierce-looking tiger. In response 
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‘to the question, “Which will you take, the lady or the 
tiger ?”’ Mr. Stockton responded, “Some of both, please.” 
The important question is still unanswered. 


From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Outlook : 

A Boston physician, recently returned home after twenty-one 
years of practice in Bologna, speaks most emphatically in favor 
of the Italian method of bringing up children as compared with 
that of Americans. The Italian child, he declares, is never 
given a chance of overeating itself, the offspring of even the 
richest parents being packed off to school for the entire day 
with a simple luncheon of one egg and one small roll. Conse- 
quently they are far more healthy, better-looking and better- 
shaped than their young American brothers, lacking altogether 
the big stomachs that too often mar the symmetry of the latter. 
It is to this abstemiousness in diet that he also attributes the 
fact that Italian women retain their slender appearance and 
youthful figures so long after middle life. 

It is difficult to know always just what is the proper 
system of diet. A prominent physician in this country 
recently said that the women and children in the middle 
and upper classes in this country were in a semi-starved 
condition most of the time; he attributed much of the 
trouble from so-called exhausted nerves to malnutrition. 
The people did not know the kind of food they needed, 
nor the quantity, to maintain life at its best. There is no 
doubt that the women and children in this country eat too 
many sweets. 


Dear Outlook : 

As a subscriber to The Outlook I would ask that you will give 
some simple rules for conducting a meeting of women. What 
are the parliamentary rules ? 

G. M. C. 


There are several manuals published that are clear 
and simple guides for the conduct of a meeting in accord- 
ance with parliamentary usage. This winter a very in- 
telligent women has conducted classes in parliamentary 
practice, and aroused much enthusiasm. The advantage of 
such a class is that all are learners, and the class, in all that 
it does, is an object-lesson to its members. 


J. K. B.—The Italian blankets can be cleaned at any 
cleaner’s who cleans by a dry process. 


Dear Outlook: 

Will “I. E. C.,” who wrote to The Outlook of March 17, tell 
what the “ Sectional Checkerboard Puzzle” is, and where it 
can be obtained, and the price? It will greatly oblige an invalid. 


M.S. 
The Vacation Fund 


The doors of Cherry Vale are open. Already the feet of 
those grown weary in daily travels over stones and up long 
flights of stairs to and from work are gratefully enjoying 
Cherry Vale’s rest and beauty. Every room, eloquent with 
the thought and work of those envied school-girls who are 
loved and remembered for their unselfishness, has given 
its message of friendship. The broad piazza has sheltered 
those who have never known since early childhood the 
joy of resting under any roof that they did not earn. About 
them, on all sides, the evidences of friendship and in- 
terest abound. The money to make it possible for the 
girl who cannot pay for her vacation to leave has begun 
to come in, another proof of the spirit of the age we live 
in—the spirit of humanitarianism. 
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A Little Cow-Girl 


By Alice MacGowan 
In Two Parts—l. 


“ Tina, them two cows what wasn’t with the bunch last 
evening—I wish you will hunt them up to-day.” 

Yes, father.” 

“T think they both has calves by them, an’ the panthers 
been bad here lately. Out in the creek breaks is a plenty 
panther big enough to pull down a yearlin’.” 

‘“T’ll go right after dinner, father.” 

The little girl turned from the stove, where she was stir- 
ring something, to the table, set it out with the two heavy 
plates and cups, the coarse wooden-handled knives and 
forks, and the iron spoons; then back to her cooking 
again. 

Albin Walstead was a Norseman. When hecame, with 
his motherless nine-year old Christina, to Ochiltree, which 
is yet one of the wildest and most remote of the Texas 
‘‘pan-handle”’ counties, it was an unpopulated land, still 
claimed by the buffalo, and only recently vacated by the 
Indians. 

It did not seem strange nor harsh to him, as soon as 
she could mount and manage a pony, and had a fair know!l- 
edge of the range grazed over, to give his little girl at 
first partial and later entire charge of his bunch of fifty 
cows, while he earned such money as he could hauling 
lumber and ranch supplies across the plains with his heavy 
team. 

Tina’s curious, solitary life had made her very silent; 
yet she was an affectionate, social little creature at heart. 
She had the greatest wish to be like the few children she 
saw on rare occasions, to whom she was almost afraid to 
talk, thinking they might laugh at her queer English. So 
the children thought her a strange, unfriendly little girl, 
and never guessed the longing she felt, but did not know 
how to express, for their companionship. 

The conclusion she arrived at was that the other children 
could not like her because she was a person who had to do 
a rough man’s work, and had no teaching—no nice ways 
or nice words. She had always intended to talk to her 
father about it; so when they were seated at the table— 

‘‘ Father,” she asked, speaking in Norse, “how does 
anybody learn to talk right English ?” 

Walstead stared a little, and then answered, rather gruffly : 
‘IT learn you good English—don’t I talk it to you, and 
make you talk it most all the time, so you can speak up 
quick to folks, and not seem so foolish ?” 

“No,” persisted Tina, not without some trepidation ; “ I 
mean nice talk and pretty words, like the men over at the 
Company store, and them little girls to the Eubank ranch, 
talks.” 

Walstead looked displeased. “I learned good Norwe- 
gian,” he said, “out of Norwegian books, at school; and 
I suppose people learn their fine words in English the 
same way.” 

“Tf I ever got a chance to go to an English school, I’d 
study awful hard,” hazarded Tina. 

It was an inopportune time, had she known it, for such 
a suggestion. Walstead had had an angry dispute that 
morning with a cowboy from the Circle Six ranch, about a 
brand; and the cowboy had said, among other taunting 
things, that a man who treated his daughter as Walstead 
did—turning her out to herd like a cowboy—would steal. 
He pushed his plate back angrily, and rose to his feet with 
an irritated laugh. 

“Great Thor!” he said, “this is sure a fool country, and 
puts fool notions into girls’ heads. You can talk good 
enough English for the cows, can’t you? What more do 
you want?” 

He went to the window and looked out on the lowering 
February day. “Now you mind to start early, and have 
your match-box full, and your slicker on your saddle,” he 
added, in a relenting tone. 

“‘T will,” said Tina, from the table where she was drop- 
ping surreptitious tears into the dish-pan as she washed up. 

Walstead came back after he had started to his work. 
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‘Round the whole bunch up near home; we want to 
begin branding to-morrow,” he said. “And see here, Tina, 
I don’t want you to get foolishness in your head. I been 


a poor man, and I got a little bunch, say fifty cows— 


oughtn’t my girl to tend ’em ?” 

Tina put her lips together to stop the crying, and 
answered with a wordless nod of assent. 

“Why, to home, in Norway,” went on her father, “ the 
girls works by the fields, and they takes the flocks up in 
the mountains, and is gone clean away from all their folks, 
alone all summer, a-livin’ in a saeter by theirselves. I 
ain’t no mean man; by ’n’ by, when I gits the money, I'll 
try to send you to some school somewhere.” 

As he gathered up his fencing-tools and started out to 
work on the new branding-pen, Tina’s tearful face followed 
him reproachfully. 

For what had he left his distant Norwegian home three 
years before, and come to this bare, dry, lonesome land ? 
Was it not that Christina might have a better chance in 
life than he had ever had? 

And now how far he had drifted from any such idea! 
It was all money-getting with him now. He felt, with 
shame, that Tina had less chance here with him than she 
would have had at home in Norway. He knew better 
than Tina did what he was denying her. He saw other 
ranchmen about, no better off than he, educating their 
children at considerable expense. He had gone down the 
trail and brought the governess up for the Eubank girls, 
and he had hauled the piano upon which she was to teach 
them to play. 

When he got to work with old Manuel’s boy, building 
the branding-pen, he half resolved to hire the lad for the 
remainder of the season, to do the herding, and let Tina 
go up to Pueblo to school. But by the time work was 
over, and he was returning to the ranch-house, it seemed 
to him that such a course would be foolishly extravagant 
and hasty. Next year would be plenty of time to think 
about it, anyhow. 

Meantime, Tina was out searching for the missing cows. 
She rode hard and searched faithfully. Indeed, so anx- 
iously did she seek, and so bent was she upon finding the 
strays, that she forgot, for the first time in her little cow- 
girl life, to keep careful watch of the passing time and the 
changing weather. 

These most important considerations were suddenly 
brought back to her frightened recollection when she 
found the early wintry darkness almost upon her, with a 
loud, bitter wind. 

Never for a minute doubting that she still knew all the 
directions, she instantly turned Brownie toward where the 
ranch house should be, hurried him into his utmost speed, 
and ran for home. 

But, by the time it was entirely dark, she felt her pony 
traveling irregularly, and soon discovered that they were 
no longer upon the open plain, but in a rough and broken 
country quite unfamiliar to her, yet which she felt sure 
must be the breaks of Northup Creek, a tributary of Wolf 
Creek. 

She had heard her father say that the Northup was ten 
miles from the ranch-house; it was now deep night, and 
her horse—a range pony—would not take her home if she 
should give him the rein, as a horse fed upon oats and 
hay at home will do, for he was used to living mostly out 
on the plain, and finding his own feed. 

Tina’s way of life had made her a very brave, sturdy 
little girl; and, though she knew that, besides the panthers 
which skulked in them, these breaks were the haunt of the 
big “loafer ’’ wolves, who got manv a calf from her herd 
despite her most watchful care, she felt that there was 
nothing to do but to make the best of the night where she 
was. 

Riding down into the deepest hollows of the breaks, to 
get what shelter she could from the wind which so cruelly 
raked the plain above, she got off the pony, unsaddled him, 
and staked him with the long stake-rope which always hangs 
coiled on every herder’s saddle. 

Then she wrapped herself, as best she could, in the 
small saddle-blanket, and, creeping close under a _ bank, 
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quite near to Brownie, lay down on the ground, shivering, 
and tried to sleep. 

She dozed and dreamed; woke, thought earnestly on 
her one theme of how to become learned and ladylike, then 
dozed again, so that her dreams and waking thoughts were: 
all commingled. 

What was it the Mexican woman at old Manuel’s said 
last Sunday that they had just got at the Eubank ranch? 
A governess ?—yes, a governess. And Tina had thought 
a governess must be some new piece of furniture. till her 
father laughed at her for saying so, and told her it was a 
lady—a teacher. 

The Q K rangé lay alongside of that claimed by Wal- 
stead. billy Gentry, a Q K cowboy, used to meet Tina 
when they were both out herding or cow-hunting. He said 
she looked like his little sister back in Tennessee, and he 
had made for her the only plaything she possessed—a 
rather hard-favored wooden doll, stylishly clad in a spotted 
silk handkerchief. Being the one English-speaking person. 
with whom Tina was not shy and timid, he was a great 
authority with her, and he had said, when she asked him 
about the matter, that a governess was much better than 
a school, for it was one person who knew everything, and 
you had her all to yourself. 

And this was for the two little Eubank girls, Ethel and 
Katherine! How smooth their dark hair was, cut short 
across their foreheads; what pretty clothes they wore, not 
at all like those short-waisted blue cotton frocks of which 
Tina’s grandmother had made her enough to last till she 
was a woman grown, and which had come over in the ship 
with them from Norway! 

Ah! what was that? Broad awake now, she leaped to 
her feet and listened, crouched against the bank, pressing. 
yet closer to Brownie for some living companionship. 
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Puzzles 
Poetical Quotation 


Find a quotation, 48 letters, from one of Tennyson’s poems, in whicly 
may be found the names of ten persons and places from another of 
his poems. 

1. Letters 18, 4, 24, 29, 37, 48. A wise man who was very foolish. 

2. Letters 27, 45, 19, 5, 17, 4. A maiden, fair as a lily, but most 
unhappy. 

3- Letters 30, 43, 9, 23, 45, 42, 40. The place where she dwelt. 

4. Letters 29, 34, 20, 36, I, 27, 45, 46, 35. The most distinguished 
Knight of the Round Table. | 

5. Letters 31, 34, 18, 27, 45, 8, 40. A royal palace. 

6. Letters 38, 20, 5, 48, 27, v, 11, 24,16. A beautiful woman, queen 
of all but her own heart. 

7. Letters 12, 27, 24, 19, 37, 17, 25. A noble knight, Prince of 
Devon. 

8. Letters 11, 6, 37, 21. His fair and faithful wife. 

9. Letters 38, 13, 29, 42, 39, 30, 15. He of the white armor, youth- 
ful and beautiful. 

10. Letters 34, 14, 7, 10, 20,24. The noblest man of all, loving, 
forgiving. 

The remaining letters, 22, 26, 28, 32, 33, 41, 44, 2, 47, may be filled 
by the following letters: f, f, b, b, h, h, o, w, k 


Ten English Poets 


1. What poet said of himself, “ I awoke one morning to find myself 
famous ” ? | 
2. What poet directed that his epitaph should be: “ His name was 
writ in water ”? 
3. What poet was called “ Wizard of the North”? 
4. What poet was so deformed that he was called an interrogation- 
point? 
5. Of what poet was it said: “O poets, from a maniac’s tongue was 
poured the deathless singing ” ? 
6. What poet is said to have had “ Tears and laughter for all time ”? 
7. What poet is meant in the following lines ? 
First warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 
8. What poet is called “ Mighty founder of our stage”? 
9. What poet is this? 


Visionary .. . who 
Did sweep his thoughts, as angels do 
Their wings with cadence up the blue. 
10. Of what poet was it said: “ He was lapped in cotton, had his 
plate of chicken and his saucer of cream, and frisked and barked and 
wheezed and grew fat and so ended”? 
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A Paper Shipwreck 
By Helen Marshall North 


Among Dorothy’s Christmas presents last 
year was a birch-bark canoe, which looked very 
simple and plain among all the grand dolls 
and pretty tea-sets and gay picture-books, and 
Dorothy thought to herself that, even if the 
Indians did make it, as her uncle Rob said, it 
was not really a very interesting present for a 
little girl to play with. 

But one rainy afternoon Dorothy and her 
friend Kitty sat in the playhouse cutting out 
paper ladies and children from a great pile of 
fashion-books. This was always fun for them 
when everything else failed, and they had 
boxes and boxes and boxes full of these paper 
people, some in gay-colored gowns with very 
stylish bonnets, some in party dress with long 
trains, and some in neat traveling-dresses with 
traveling-bags and umbrellas. They were all 
arranged in packages by themselves, so that 
when the children were going to have a party 
or a picnic they knew just which lot of ladies 
to put their hands on; and as they had been 
busily cutting for months, I should think there 
might have been very nearly a thousand in all. 

Suddenly Dorothy happened to see the canoe 
on the shelf, and she jumped up and dropped 
her scissors in great excitement. 

“Let’s have a shipwreck, Kitty, out in the 
bath-tub, and take all the traveling ladies to it. 
Come!” 

“ But I don’t know what a 
said Kitty. ; 

“Doesn’t your uncle tell you about such 
things?” asked Dorothy, rather severely. 
“You have to have an ocean and a #iland 
and a ship and people, and there comes up a 
great storm, and the ship tips over, and some 
of the people swim to the niland, and some of 
them are drowndead, and they die.” 

“ Shall we take the children ?” asked Kitty. 

Dorothy glanced for a moment at the box of 
pretty little paper boys and girls looking so 
sweet and dear, and said, No, they would just 
take the traveling ladies—about a hundred. 

In a few minutes the bath-tub was well filled 
with water, and mamma’s great sponge crowded 
into a bowl made an island, when they stood 
the bowl on a scrap-jar. On the island they 
planted a small flag, and in the canoe they 
seated a great many of the traveling ladies, 
who did not seem to mind being crowded, and 
very obligingly sat three and four deep. Some 
had parasols and some had umbrellas, and all 
looked very gay and pleased, without a sus- 
picion of the dreadful fate that awaited them, 


shipwreck is,” 


as the canoe, guided by a string in Dorothy’s. 


hand, went sailing around the tub in a way 
that would have made the dear ladies very 
seasick had their digestive organs been made 
of anything but paper. 

“ Now we must have a big storm,” said 
Dorothy. 

_“It takes big waves to make a storm,” said 
Kitty. “How can we make them ?” 

Dorothy thought a minute, and then went 
to her mamma’s room and asked for four big 
palm-leaf fans. Then each girl took two fans, 
and they fanned and fanned, and fanned up 
quite big waves on the bath-tub ocean. It 
Was great fun. At last, when Dorothy gave 
the signal, they made one tremendous gale 
sweep down on the canoe by using the four 
fans at once, and, sure enough, over went the 
little ship. 

The poor ladies tumbled out, but as they 
had been bent to sit in the boat, and were 
dressed in snug tailor costumes, they didn’t 
seem to be able to swim. The little girls 
fanned them about on the waves and laughed 
at their distress fora while; then they dragged 
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a few of those that had the prettiest dresses 
up on the island, where they sat with their 
parasols under the flag, and looked very styl- 
ish in spite of their drenching. 

The floating ladies had a hard time of it, 
for the waves began to blow up again, and 
they were dashed against the sides of the bath- 
tub, and some of them clung fast and refused 
to move their weary bodies. 

When I went in to see what they were do- 
ing, a dreadful sight met my eyes. Heads 
and arms and bodies were floating about on 
the waves, or else stuck up in rows on the 
shores of the ocean, while the pretty ladies on 
the sponge island were looking on with their 
usual smiles. 

The children explained to me that one side 
of the tub was Africa and the other side was 
Pigeon Cove, and the ladies had drifted to 
these places, and had their heads and arms 
taken off by sharks. The canoe was tied up 
to the hot-water faucet, and that, they said, 
was Bar Harbor. 

“But I am almost sorry,” said Dorothy, 
“that we let Mary Rose May drown: she had 
such a swee-ef bonnet !” 


& 
What They Thought 


Two little boys, not very clean, and wearing 
old clothes, were talking on a street-corner. 

“T tell you the rain comes to fill the hy- 
drants, so we can get water.” 

“ No,” said the other small boy, “it comes 
to clean the streets. Don’t you ’member how 
dirty the streets were yesterday, and now they 
are clean ?” 

Just then they saw an old lady back of 
them, and they appealed to her for decision. 

“ Well, I think you are both right. Where 
does the water come from that sprinkles the 
street ?” 

“From the hydrant,” answered both boys. 

“ And where does the water come from that 
the butcher washes his windows and walk 
with ?” 

“ The hydrant,” both answer. 

“ So, sometimes, the water from the hydrant 
washes the streets?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ How do you suppose the water gets in the 
hydrant ?” 

“From the pipes; I saw a man fix the hy- 
drant once,” said one boy, eagerly. 

“Yes, and all under the streets there are 
pipes that go out to a great body of water we 
call the reservoir, and the water comes into 
the reservoir from brooks and lakes out in the 
country. When you go home, | want you to 
ask your mother, or your big brother or sister, 
to hold a plate over the top of the teakettle 
when the water is boiling. You will see tiny 
drops of moisture on the plate, that will by 
and by grow so heavy they will fall. If you 
could hold the plate so that it would stop the 
steam from rising to the ceiling, long enough 
to make little puddles on a piece of paper, 
you would soon see little brooks that would 
run together and make rivers that would be 
stopped by a wrinkle in the paper, or would 
fall into a depression, and there a lake would 
form. For the earth, the sun is the fire, and it 
draws the water to the clouds, which grow so 
heavy that they fall on the earth as rain. In 
the city streets the rain falls on the stones 
and washes them, and runs into the sewers 
and washes them. In the country the rain 
falls on the soft earth, and soaks into it, and 
forms little brooks under the earth; they form 
themselves into springs, and trickle from 
rocks, and bubble out of the earth, and then 
they form brooks, creeks, rivers, lakes, oceans ; 
and the sun is calling the rain back all the 


time, and it comes and stays with the clouds 
till it gets too big, and then falls, washing 
trees and shrubs, grass and flowers, and the very 
air we breathe.” 

The little boys listened, and went down the 
street quietly. 

Two weeks afterward the old lady heard 
some one call after her, “Say! say! I did 
hold a plate and make rain,” and one of the 
little boys stood before her. 


& 
That Little Girl 


I. 
I often hear folks talking, a-laughing and a-talk- 


ing, 
About a little girl who “lives not very far from 
here :” 
One who’s “extremely mussy” 
And “ meddlesome ” and “fussy,” 
Who “loves to wander through the house and 
get things out of gear.” 
I’m glad I’m not so mussy 
And meddlesome and fussy ; 
I cannot see why any girl can be so very queer. 
II. 
I’ve just heard mother joking, a-scolding and 
a-joking, 
About a little girl who “does not live a mile 
away.” 
She says she is “a midget 
Made up of mostly fidget,” 
And “from Monday until Sunday she does 
nothing else but play.” 
I’m glad I’m not “a midget 
Made up of mostly fidget.” 
I’m glad I’m not so little that I cannot quiet 
stay. 
III. 
I once heard papa hinting, a-talking and a-hint- 


ing, 
About a little girl who “ doesn’t live up in the 
moon.” 
He says she’s “ very silly, 
And her first name isn’t Billy,” 
That she “talks the blessed morning, if she 
doesn’t sleep till noon.” 
I’m glad I am not silly, 
Though my first name isn’t Billy, 
And I hardly ever talk at all, and always “ get 
up soon.” 
IV. 
I’ve heard some folks complaining, a-sighing 
and complaining, 
About a little girl who lives “next door to 
folks they know.” 
They say she’s “ very lazy,” 
She “almost sets them crazy,” 
That she’s “ always doing nothing, and does it 
very slow.” 
I’m glad I am not lazy, 
I never set folks crazy, 
And I work so very, very much I’ve hardly 
time to grow. 
—Claude Harris, in April St. Nicholas. 


A Remarkable House 


A hennery is to be built 240 feet long and 
40 feet wide; it will have a front of glass, and 
towers will decorate it. 

Do you suppose that the hens will be any 
happier than your pet hen who knows your 
voice and runs to you when you call, or the 
eggs any better? 


Answer to Puzzle, May 5 


1. Eastern, Easter, aster, a stern. 
tern, east. 

2. Caress, cares, care, car. 

3. Scowl, cowl, owl. Scowl, scow, cow. 
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Confessing Christ’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him will I confess also be- 
fore my Father which is in heaven. But whosoever shall ony me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven.— Matthew x., 32, 33. 


We are not to think that Christ has adopted here the 
human rule of treating others as others treat us. He does 
not mean us to understand that if our spirit is bad toward 
him his spirit will be bad toward us, that he will return 
what he receives. Here, as everywhere else in analogous 
passages, he is laying down a great spiritual law. He will 
acknowledge before his Father which is in heaven all that 
he can truthfully acknowledge; but he will not profess 
what is false for the sake of good nature. He implies: 
No man is my disciple who is not loyally my disciple. He 
may not be my disciple and at the same time conceal his 
discipleship. 

The one test of a Christian is loyalty to Christ. The New 
Testament recognizes no other test whatsoever. Aman may 
be a very sorry specimen of humanity, he may be not only 
weak and erring but sinful, he may break away from his 
moorings again and again, but if at the heart of him he is 
loyal to Jesus Christ, he is Christ’s disciple. That is what 
is meant by faith in Christ. It is not belief of something 
which the Church holds about Christ—that would be faith 
in the Church; it is not belief of something which the Bible 
teaches about Christ—that would be faith in the Bible: 
faith in Christ is loyalty to Christ; it is believing in him 
as a child believes in his father or his mother. That is 
what is meant by following Christ. It is not merely imi- 
tating him, it is not merely doing the things he does: it is 
following him with the desires, with the aspirations, with 
the hopes, following him with the determined purpose— 
it is loyalty to Christ. This is the condition of disciple- 
ship, and there is no other. The churches have made 
conditions of creed and order and ceremony and method, 
all of which have no place in the Christianity of Jesus 
Christ. The one simple question addressed to every man 
is this, Are you loyal to Jesus Christ as a supreme Leader, 
Guide, Master ? 

But no man can be loyal and conceal his loyalty. You 
cannot be loyal to a friend and yet be unwilling that 
others should know he is your friend. That unwillingness 
is itself disloyalty. You cannot be loyal to your country 
and be unwilling that the world should know you are an 
American. If, when you are abroad in some aristocratic 
mansion in England, you are ashamed of the fact that you 
are an American, and are trying to keep it concealed, you 
are disloyal to your country. The very fact that you are 
ashamed of being an American witnesses your disloyalty. 
A man comes to join a regiment in the Civil War, and he 


‘says, ‘‘I have graduated from West Point, and I am thor- 


oughly up in all military science and tactics. And I have 
made a thorough study of political economy, and I under- 
stand the obligations of a man to his country. And I 
believe in the Union cause. But I do not want that 
any one should know it.” Let any man come during 
the war to the General and say this, and if the General 
is wise he will lock him up. For in refusing to acknowl- 
edge his loyalty he demonstrates that he is not loyal. It 
is not enough that you say, I want to be like Christ, to 
have Christ’s spirit ; but you must so want to have Christ’s 
spirit, so want to do Christ’s work in the world, that you 
are willing every one else should know it. You cannot be 
loyal and keep your loyalty to yourself. That is not 
loyalty. 

I want to make a simple application of this simple 
truth to two classes of people. First, to those that are in 
the Church, and therefore fondly imagine that they have 
confessed Christ before men; and then to those that are 
without the Church, who think they have not to confess 
Christ before men. | 

I meet continually at the present time the specious argu- 


‘ Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday oe ey April 8, 
1894. Reported stenographically by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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ment that a great deal of Christ’s work can be better done 
by disavowing or keeping silent respecting Christ. Men 
are no longer, to any considerable extent in this country, 
prevented from confessing their faith in Christ by the fear 
of persecution, and not very largely even by fear of ridicule. 
Those are not the considerations that keep persons, at least 
within the Church of Christ, from confessing Christ. But it 
is not considered good form to do it insome places; and it 
is not considered good policy to do it in others. We have 
philanthropic organizations whose function it is, not only to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, shelter the shelterless, 
make people more comfortable and more happy here, but 
to educate them, to make them better men and better 
women ; we have such organizations sustained and operated 
and carried on by Christian people, who affirm practically, 
You must not let it be known that this is a Christian or- 
ganization ; you must not speak the name of Christ; you 
must not refer to the New Testament; you must not bring 
in your faith in God; all that must be kept concealed. In 
order to do Christ’s work you must haul down Christ’s flag. 
Now, [ have entire respect for the Societies of Ethical 
Culture, and for the work they are doing ; I am glad they 
exist; I have respect for Felix Adler and his work, for 
Stanton Coit and his work; I have reverence for the man 
who says, “‘ I do not know whether there is a God or not, 
and do not know whether there is a future life or not, and I 
think that Jesus Christ was only a good man, but, neverthe- 
less, lam going down among the poor and the discouraged 
and the outcast, and try to elevate them and make them bet- 
termen; I am not going to use prayer, the Bible, the cross 
of Christ; I am not going to use faith in God, hope, im- 
mortality ; for I am not sure of any of these things; but 
without them I am going to do what I can to raise these 
men and make them better.” I am thankful that such 
men are at work. But when such men come to me, or when 
others come to me, and say that we must work in their 
method and by their-laws, that we also must say that we do 
not know whether there is a God or not, and that we are 
not sure about immortality, and that we must shut up our 
New Testament, I refuse. I will go nowhere, I will do no 
thing, I will stand in no society, where I must haul down 
my colors and deny or shadow my faith in Christ. 

What is it that we who are Christians are put into the 
world for? It is not, primarily, to feed the hungry, to 
clothe the naked, to shelter the shelterless; it is not, 
primarily, to make men and women happier, nor even to 
give them better intelligence ; nor is it even to endow them 
with some virtues which they do not now possess. No 
one of those things, nor all combined, are the function of 
the Christian Church. Christ has told his disciples explic- 
itly why he has sent them forth: “ As the Father hath 
sent me into the world, so send I you into the world ;”’ and 
then he has told us in his prayer what he was sent into 
the world for: ‘I have glorified thee on the earth, I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do.”’ That is 
the work of Christ, to glorify the Father.- I glorify the 
Father by bringing one of his children back to the Father. 
It is true that when they come back they will grow wiser, 
better, more virtuous ; and as they grow wiser and better 
and more virtuous they will get clothing, shelter, food; 
they will be helped to help themselves when they come 
back into their Father’s house. But the prime function of 
Christ’s disciple is to bring every wandering child back to 
God, and he cannot do that and not carry a living and 
glorified faith in God wherever he goes. 

Men tell me that you must lay aside your Christian faith 
or you will evoke prejudice. I deny it. On the contrary, 
I affirm that the very way to evoke prejudice is to conceal 
your faith, and I appeal to your own experience. You and 
I are not wholly free from religious prejudice. You and I 
have some prejudice against the Roman Catholic. Now, 
supposing a man comes to you and says fairly, I am a 
Roman Catholic, I believe in the infallibility of the Church, 
I believe the Bible is subordinate to the Church, does he 
awaken your prejudices as the Roman Catholic does who 
comes into your presence and belittles his faith and hides 
it away and makes a secret of it, and only after a consider- 
able time lets you discover that he is a Roman Catholic, 
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and is trying to get you into the Roman Catholic Church 
by sly and secret methods? Which is the man that 
awakens your prejudices? It is the latter. You call him 
a Jesuit; the other man you respect. Does any man doubt 
that Dwight L. Moody is a Protestant, or that he ever con- 
cealed his Protestantism? and yet I suppose that for years 
Dwight L. Moody has never, attempted a great evangelistic 
service in any great city that he has not had a considerable 
number of Catholics to hear him. Did any man doubt 
that Henry Ward Leecher was a Protestant of the Protest- 
ants? and yet not only were his works read but his ser- 
mons listened to by Roman Catholics, in very considerable 
numbers. 

In this church we are widening out our activities. We 
have three working-girls’ clubs, and two kindergartens, and 
five branches of a Penny Provident Society, and a Knights 
of the Bethel, and a boys’ gymnasium ; some of us are 
a little doubtful whether we are not widening our activities 
too much. That depends on the spirit we put into them. 
I want to speak a word to those who are engaged in these 
works that lie out of what may be called the ordinary work 
of a church. It is not necessary that you should chant 
the Nicene Creed at the beginning of the gymnasium 
exercises, nor offer the Lord’s Prayer at the close. But 
Plymouth Church has no right to be carrying on a gymna- 
sium unless you young men who are going into that gymna- 
sium are going as Christian men, with Christian faith and 
hope and love in your hearts, and with the desire and aim 
and purpose to make the men that you touch Christian 
men. And the more the church extends its operations 
and takes on these so-called secular works, the more it 
needs to develop and enrich its faith and hope and love, 
the more it needs to strengthen its Gospel belief, the more 
it needs Gospel power in the pulpit, and the more it needs 
Gospel truth in the prayer-meeting and the home circle. 

I want also to make an application of this subject to 
those who are not members of Christ’s Church. What 
hindereth me to be baptized? I would like to put that 
question to you; I wish I could bring you to probe your- 
self with that question until you had found the real an- 
swer. Some of you have been in this church for many 
years; why are you not in Christ’s army? The creed pre- 
vents you? That is a very good reason for not having 
faith in the creed, but it is no reason for not having faith 
in Christ. Let me read again all that any one professes 
when he enters Plymouth Church : 

Do you now avouch the Lord Jehovah to be your God, Jesus 
Christ to be your Saviour, the Holy Spirit to be your Sanctifier, 
renouncing the dominion of this world over you? Do you con- 
secrate your whole soul and body to the service of God? Do 
you receive his Word as the rule of your life, and, by his grace 
assisting you, will you persevere in this course ‘into the end? 


If you cannot say yes to this, if you do not accept God 
as your God, if you think you can be a true man without 
the helpful grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, anddo not need 
his forgiveness for your failures and your sins, if you are 
not living in the world to be its master, not its servant, if 
you mean to give a part of your time to God and keep a 
part of it to yourself—we do not want you in the church. 
To you I am not talking; I am talking to the man who 
says, Yes, I do love Christ, I do desire to honor him, I do 
desire to be like him, I do desire to accomplish his work 
in the world. If you believe the Church is, on the whole, 
working for Christ, join it and work with us. If not, 
fling out your banner and attack us. If you think the 
Church is hypocritical, if you think it is standing in the 
way of Christ’s kingdom, you have no right to remain 
neutral; declare yourself for Christ and against his 
Church ; against it because you believe it is not his but is 
a hindrance to Christ. Or do you say, I don’t want to 
make a profession of my religion? Nobody asked you to. 
I do not believe in making a profession of religion. It is 
one thing for you to profess your religion, and another 
thing for you to confess your Christ. Is he your Leader? 
Then say so. | 

You cannot be loyal to Christ and hide your loyalty. 
You had a few years ago an experience here in Plymouth 
Church, when you wanted loyal friends for yourselves and 
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loyal friends for your pastor, and you know how much you 
thought of the men who said, We believe in Plymouth 
Church and in Mr. Beecher, but we do not want thet any 
one should know it. What is loyalty worth that does. not 
declare itself? Either you are loyal to Jesus Christ or you 
are not. You cannot escape that issue. That you are 
teaching in the Sunday-school, that you are administering 
church affairs, that you are attending the church, that you 
are helping in the finances, does not answer the question, 
Are you loyal to Christ? and if you are, why have you. 
never said so? Why do you not say so now? 


The Name of God’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


When God appeared to Moses at the burning bush and 
gave him his mission to deliver Israel, Moses asked for 
the name of the One who talked with him, and God replied, 
I AM THAT I AM. Whenever this account was writ- 
ten, it is an account of the earliest distinct, explicit reve- 
lation of God, including anything approximating a definition 
of his character. In it are inVolved elements, though only 
elements, of the later Christian revelation. With it may 
profitably be compared the One Hundred and Third Psalm 
and the Fourteenth Chapter of the Gospel of John. These 
later revelations throw back their light upon the earlier 
ones. In that light let us study this revelation of God, 
‘*T AM hath sent me unto you.” 

1. God is. Thisisa firstand fundamental fact. Some 
satirist, mimicking Pope’s famous line, has said, “ An 
honest God’s the noblest work of man.” Not infrequently 
this notion is embodied in orthodox teaching, and God is 
spoken of as though he were an ideal of the human imagi- 
nation. In the Hartz mountains the traveler sometimes 
sees a gigantic image on the clouds across the intervening 
valley. He is startled, and his wonder and his awe are 
awakened, until he discovers that he is looking upon his own 
shadow. Somen have cast their own shadow on the clouds 
and then revered it. God is not thus a shadow of human- 
ity. He is not a creation of man’s imagination. He is 
not a human ideal. God is a sublime reality. We ap- 
proach him through our imagination ; we interpret him by 
our ideality; but our ideality without imagination does 
not create, it perceives what really is. We see, though in 
a glass, darkly. 

2. Only a person says I; therefore God is a personal 
God. What do I mean by this? I do not mean a God 
dwelling in a human body in some particular point in 
the universe. Idonot mean a God localized. I do mean 
that, to quote Herbert Spencer, “the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy in the presence of which we all stand ” is an Energy 
which thinks and feels and wills. To say this is not 
to say that he is limited or conditioned. To deny to him 
thinking, feeling, and willing is to put upon him very nar- 
row limitations. He is in all nature, but transcends it all. 
He is in all human life and experience, but is more than 
all human life and experience. He is one who can say, I 
AM. He thus predicates his own personality. 

3. This I AM sends Moses to Israel with a message. 
He continues to send prophets and apostles to the people of 
God, and finally sends hisown Son. He continues in later 
times to speak to his Church through the prophetic souls 
whom he inspires. He speaks in other voices; voices 
interpreted by nature; voices interpreted by each soul in 
its own noblest aspirations and most sacred convictions. 
This I AM who sends Moses to Israel is thus a self-reveal- 
ing God. He is not like Osiris, who hides behind the 
veil which no man can draw aside. He is not like the 
Unknown God to whom the Athenians constructed an 
altar. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God ;” that is, from the 
very beginning God was a speaking, manifesting, self- 
revealing, forth-putting God. This is involved in the very 
declaration that God is Love, for love is the putting forth 
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in service of life to others. The Egyptians believed in one 
God, but he was a hidden God who had no name, or, if he 
had, it was one which it was unlawful either to pronounce 
or write. The Egyptians knew of him only through a cloud 
of secondary gods. The unity of the Godhead was an 
esoteric doctrine confined to the priesthood. When Jeho- 
vah met Moses at the burning bush and said, “‘ Say unto 
the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you,” he 
said in effect, The great, secret, unknown, self-existent 
Deity, veiled from humanity, the mystery of the Egyptian 
priesthood, reveals and declares himself to the children of 
Israel, and through them to all humanity. 

4. And He made this declaration of himself that he 
might set them free from intolerable bondage. He saw 
and knew their pains and troubles, and came that he might 
deliver them from it. He who was a self-revealing God, 
showed himself also to be a redeeming and delivering God. 

Thus in this earliest revelation lie wrapped up, as an 
oak in the acorn, the four great fundamental teachings of 
Scripture respecting God: that he is ; that he is a present 
God ; that he is a self-revealing God ; that he is a redeem- 
ing and delivering God. 

Be 


The Religious World 


During the last week the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
settlement of Joseph Parker, 
D.D., over the City Temple, 
London, has been appropri- 
ately celebrated. A testimo- 
nial, to which contributions 
were made by Dr. Parker’s 
many friends in Great Brit- 
ain and various parts of the 
world, was presented to him. 
Dr. Parker was born at Hex- 
am-on-Tyne, April 9, 1830, and 
was educated at University 
College, London. His father 
was a Northumbrian stone- 
cutter. His first pastorate 
was at Banbury, where he remained five years, and his second 
was at Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, where he remained 
eleven years. He was settled in London in 1869. His present 
church, which is one of the features of the metropolis, is 
located on Holborn Viaduct. He was Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales in 1884, which is the 
highest position in the gift of English Congregationalists. Dr. 
Parker is a voluminous author. His People’s Bible, in twenty- 
five volumes, represents his preaching for many years. In per- 
sonal appearance Dr. Parker is a tall, broad-shouldered, lion- 
visaged man. He is now about sixty-four years of age. In 
politics he is a Liberal; in the contest between Church and 
State, an advanced advocate of Disestablishment; in personal 
habits, a total abstainer; and, in the social struggle, an advo- 
cate of the poor man’s rights in all legitimate contests against 
oppression. No one who has not studied it can understand 
what Dr. Parker’s work has been. His church is in the busi- 
ness part of the city. All the other churches in that part of the 
city are comparatively empty; his building, which seats twenty- 
five hundred, on Sundays is always full. His Thursday noon 
service is usually attended by from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand people. His home is beautifully located in Lyndhurst 
Gardens, Hampstead, some miles from his church. 


Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. 


The religious anniversaries in England 
are continued with far more regularity 
and enthusiasm than in this country. 
The * May meetings ” here have degenerated into small business 
gatherings, while on the other side they are continued with old- 
time fervor and attendance. When the Congregationalists or 


The Baptist Union 


Baptists of England hold an anniversary, it means the anniver- 
sary of all their work; with us, various societies have special 
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anniversaries. Ifthe English plan were followed out here when 
Congregationalists or Baptists hold their anniversaries, the for- 
eign mission work, the home mission work, and the education work 
would all be considered at the same time. The Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland was held during the last week of 
April in Bloomsbury Chapel, London. The most interesting 
action for us, perhaps, was that to which reference was made in 
our last issue, namely, the adoption of a resolution against race- 
prejudice in this country. The two addresses which have inter- 
ested us most were the sermon by Professor George Adam 
Smith, of the Free Church College (Presbyterian), Glasgow, and 
the address by Mr. Augustine Birrell. Mr. Birrell is the author 
of the volume of essays known as “ Obiter Dicta.” His subject 
at the anniversary was “ Home Heathen.” One of the thoughts 
which he especially emphasized, and in which is more than is 
evident at first, was the responsibility laid upon Nonconformists 
to maintain what they believe to be the pristine simplicity of the 
Gospel. The whole address was an interesting variation on the 
theme now so prominent in almost all Christian lands—namely, 
the necessity of a return to the simplicity of the teachings of our 
Lord. By the way, we neglected to say last week that the reso- 
lution concerning lynching in the United States, which was 
adopted by the Baptist Union, was moved by the Rev. Charles 
F. Aked, of Liverpool, probably the most prominent of the 
younger Baptist ministers of Great Britain, and seconded by Dr. 
John Clifford, of the Westbourne Park Church in London, easily 
the most eminent Baptist leader in the denomination now that 
Mr. Spurgeon has gone. 


On every hand the “bitter cry” of the 
religious societies is rising in this country, 
and not alone in this country; the reports 
from England are equally discouraging ; they show that the hard 
times are in other lands than our own. ‘We take the following 
figures from the “ Christian World” of London : 

The Missionary Society deficits for the current year, upon which we com- 


ment elsewhere, are as follows: 


Missionary Deficits 
in England 


6,000 

£68,898 


Towards these deficits the London Missionary Society has already received 
£4,300, and the Church Missionary Society two donations of £1,000 each. 


Concerning these facts that very able paper closes an editorial 
of eminent fairness with the following sentences: “ These great 
societies, which represent the noblest side of the Anglo-Saxon 
character, in which its daring, its endurance, its chivalry, are 
united with the loftiest moral ideals, and employed in enter- 
prises of the purest benevolence, must not be allowed to go 
down, or to be crippled for want of means. In order to avert 
this, the present business of their organizers is to set in motion 
an army of the right kind of askers. When these have been 
got fairly to work, we do not think the givers will be found want- 
ing.” 

One’s first impression on reading the 
list of delegates to the General As- 
sembly, as published in the “ Evan- 
gelist ” of May 10, is one of surprise. It is possible that a more 
representative and able list of delegates has never been elected, 
but, if this is true, then the ablest men in the Church and the 
most reliable have not yet reached positions of prominence. 
We notice hardly more than a half-dozen men whose names are 
sufficiently known to have weight in the Church or influence out- _ 
side of it. Chicago sends three of its most prominent ministers, 
viz., Drs. Hillis, Breed, and Marquis, and New York sends a 
list whose names are generously endowed with honorary degrees, 
but who would hardly be thought by any one to be fairly repre- 
sentative of the churches of the metropolitan district. Princeton 
sends one of her strongest men in Professor Purves, and Oregon 
sends her most prominent minister in Dr. Brown, of Portland. 
But most of the delegates are comparatively unknown men. We 
would not for a moment intimate that they are not thoroughly 
able and trustworthy; but it would seem, when such interests 
are at stake as those which will come before this Assembly, that 
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the decisions should be reached by those whose record of hon- 
orable service would give to them weight throughout the denom- 
{nation. We donot know who is likely to be the Moderator. The 
two whose names have been most frequently mentioned by the 
press are Dr. Muchmore, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Birch, of New 
York. The latter is best known as the prosecutor of Profes- 
sor Briggs. The proceedings of the Assembly will be duly 
reported in these columns, and will have a wide influence on the 
future of the Church. 


Just as we go to press, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York closes 
one of the most prosperous years in its 
history. The agitation caused by the action of the General As- 
sembly has not diminished its attendance, and seldom, if ever, 
was there a stronger body of students. What the action of the 
Assembly this year will be it is impossible to predict. The an- 
nual meeting of the Alumni Association was held on Tuesday 
morning, May 15, and the address delivered by the Rev. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, D.D.; subject, “ The Minister and Good Govern- 
ment.” On Tuesday evening were the anniversary exercises, 
with addresses by four members of the graduating class; the 
diplomas were presented by the venerable Charles Butler, LL.D., 
and the address to the graduating class was delivered by the 
Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, D.D., President of the Faculty. The 
graduating class numbers thirty-five. The anniversary of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary was especially satisfactory to its 
friends, and memorable because of the inauguration of-a new 
professor in the chair of Biblical Theology. The incumbent of 
this chair is the Rev. Dr. Geerhardus Vos. The subject of his 
inaugural was “ The Idea of Biblical Theology as a Science and 
as a Theological Discipline.” The students in attendance during 
the past year numbered 232, the largest in the history of the 
Seminary. The various departments of the Seminary are admi- 
rably manned, and the special lectures have been of a high order. 
The general catalogue shows that 4,301 have passed through 
the institution, of whom 2,579 are now living. 


Among the Seminaries 


This Seminary has taken a decided 
step in advance by the election to its 
presidency of the honored pastor of 
the First Congregational Church in Oakland, Cal., the Rev. J. 
K. McLean, D.D. His acc:ptance of the office does not mean 
that he resigns his pastorate, for, by a special arrangement with 
his church, he holds both positions. Dr. McLean is pastor of the 
strongest church on the Pacific coast, and knows the churches and 
the work probably better than any other person. He is a man of 
great devotion, wise administration, and rare ability, and there 
is little doubt that, under his direction, Pacific Seminary will 
become a far greater power than it has been in the past. It has 
been in existence about twenty-five years. In 1866 there was 
in California a Congregational church membership of 1,428 ; 
according to the last year-book it had increased to 14,092. But 
Pacific Seminary represents a larger area than the State of Cali- 
fornia; it is the center of theological education for the Pacific 
coast, where there is a Congregational membership of consider- 
ably over 20,000. ‘With such men as Dr. McLean for President, 
Professor Foster tor Systematic Theology, Professor Nash, Dr. 
-Mooar, and others for the various departments, this Seminary 
ought to become one of the chief institutions of learning west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


Pacific 
Theological Seminary 


We have before mentioned in these col- 
umns the new Social Settlement in Jersey 
City. That Settlement has met with very 
remarkable success since its starting. It has now taken two 
steps which indicate a decided advance. It has perfected the 
organization of its association. Its officers are as follows: 
President, the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., Montclair; Vice- 
President, the Rev. W. R. Richards, D.D., Plainfield; Secretary, 
Professor H. C. Wait, of Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City; 
Treasurer, W. Jay Hunt, of Phelps, Dodge & Co., 11 Cliff Street, 
New York. Its management is entirely undenominational, the 
President being a Congregationalist, the Vice-President a Pres- 
byterian, and the Chairman of its Finance Committee (the Rev. 
E. T. Tomlinson, Ph.D., of Elizabeth) a Baptist. Hitherto it 
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has had no permanent home, but it has at last secured perhaps 
the very best location in all the city for its purposes—a large 
and commodious residence known as the “ Clark Mansion,” 174 
Grand Street. At present the building is rented, but with the 
privilege of purchase at a very reasonable figure. Already one 
of New York’s princely business men, whose benevolences are 
known far and wide, but who gives much more than is ever 
known, has sent unsolicited a pledge of one thousand dollars 
toward buying the house. It is hoped that others will follow his 
example. There ought to be in Jersey City something which 
should do work like that so splendidly accomplished by the Riv- 
ington Street Settlement in New York and the Hull House in 
Chicago. The work has already grown far beyond the ability of 
the workers or the means at their disposal. The question of 
furnishing the new house has next to be faced, and then the Settle- 
ment will be ready for its enlarged work. Those living in the 
suburbs of New Jersey ought especially to rally to the support of 
the only Social Settlement in that State, and see to igthat it never 
lacks means to do the work which needs to be done in the local- 
ity in which it is situated. 


The recent utterance of the Congregational 
Association of New Jersey promises almost 
to rival those of Chicago and Lambeth. It is 
receiving all sorts of treatment from all quarters ot the country. 
One of the most eminent ministers in the Episcopal Church has 
written in a personal letter as follows: “I have just read with 
the deepest interest and encouragement the report made to an 
Association of Congregational Churches in New Jersey by its 
Committee. Unless I greatly exaggerate to myself at once the 
significance and importance of the language of this report, it will 
surely clothe the Committee with factorship in the solution of 
this sacred problem.” The writer of those words may not 
represent the Bishops of the Church, but he does represent a 
large proportion of its most eminent and scholarly ministers. 
The “ Herald of Gospel Liberty,” representing the “ Christians,” 
says : 

This is a very remarkable statement, and is substantially the platform of the 
Christians. The Scriptures as the only recognized authority for faith and 
practice ; a humble acceptance of Jesus as the divine Saviour and Teacher, as a 
condition of fellowship ; a recognition simply of the Church of Christ as or- 
dained by Jesus; and liberty both in the interpretation of the Word and in the 
administration of the ordinances of the Church. 

That seems about right, and in substance is most familiar speech to all Chris- 
tian ministers and members of the Christian body. Weasa people are cer- 
tainly ready to adopt such a basis of union, or, rather, proclaim it enthusiasti- 
cally, for we always have done this. We regard the above basis as a perfect 


repudiation of all creeds as authority in matters of faith, and as the expression 
of a fellowship complete and perfect. 


The New Jersey 
Quadrilateral 


On the other hand, the “ Advance ” of Chicago seems to us not 
even to understand the resolutions. Possibly we do not under- 
stand its editorial comment, but we surely cannot see how in the 
New Jersey propositions there is any giving away of Congrega- 
tional principles. The “ Pacific ” seems to indicate that in chasing 
the dream of Christian union Christians may add to the occasion 
of division among themselves, “ and have their attention called 
off fron: their own providential work.” That has a very curious 
sound. As if getting together, marching side by side, econo- 
mizing in men and means, would result in less efficiency! Clearly 
the proposals of the New Jersey Association will have to be 
counted in the adjustment of the problem which is now receiv- 
ing general attention, which attention is itself one of the surest 
signs of spiritual life in the churches. 


This body, which chiefly rep- 
resents the Methodists of the 
South, held its session in the 
First Church of Memphis, Tenn., beginning May 1, 1894. This 
is the highest legislative body of that denomination, and is 
chosen every four years. It is composed of an equal number 
of clerical and lay delegates, and includes forty-seven annual 
conferences and three hundred and forty-four delegates. The 
basis of representation is one clerical and one lay delegate for 
every thirty-six members of the annual conference and a fraction 
of two-thirds. The bishops are ¢2-offcio presidents of the body, 
presiding over its sessions in the order of seniority of office. 
The presiding bishop is John Christian Keener, D.D., who has 
occupied his present position since 1870. The best-known to 
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us among his associates are Bishop Galloway, Bishop A. G. 
Haygood, and Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald. The various bishops 
live in different parts of the South. Their annual salary is 
$3,600, out of which they pay their own traveling expenses. 
There are three mission conferences in Mexico, and one each in 
Brazil, China, and Japan. The membership of the Church is 
1,340,000. It is one of the most prominent and aggressive of 
the Christian denominations in the South. 


A-recent article by Professor Harnack 
Professor Harnack’s +, The Outlook has attracted wide atten- 
Article 
tion in the religious press. His defini- 
tion of evangelical religion receives this commendation from the 
“ Interior :” “ Every reader will recognize in it the expression of 
his own thought, though he may not have given it expression. 
It will fix attention as a statement of what every Christian that 
lives, or has lived, believes and has believed. It is both the 
testimony of and the bond of identity of the Christian Church.” 
Since the “nterior” considers this definition of so great im- 
portance, it may be worth while to repeat ithere: ‘“(1) Religion 
is a matter of the heart and life; (2) the Christian faith is 
wrought within us by God himself, and consists in childlike con- 
fidence in him; (3) it is confidence because of Christ, and in 
Christ, and hence it is also discipleship of Jesus ; and (4) it estab- 
lishes a direct, free relationship between God and each individual 
soul, which endures steadfastly even unto eternity.” The “ In- 
dependent” is equally enthusiastic over Professor Harnack’s 
description of the attitude of Roman Catholics toward Prot- 
estants. Many other papers have also noticed the article and 
recognized its importance. 


The third and largest of the Tabernacles 
built for the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
D.D., was totally destroyed by fire on Sun- 
day last, thus sharing the fate of its two predecessors. The 
fire broke out in or about the organ just at the close of the morn- 
ing service, and while Dr. Talmage and a few people were 
still in the church. With the Tabernacle was destroyed the fine 
Hotel Regent adjacent, while many houses near by were dam- 
aged. The total loss is roughly estimated at about $1,250,000. 
No lives were. lost. The Trustees at once held a meeting and 
resolved to rebuild after clearing off the debt on the old build- 
ing. The debt is $180,000; insurance, $130,000; estimated value 
of land, $90,000. In response to a letter from the Trustees Dr. 
Talmage has signified his willingness to continue as pastor of 
the projected fourth Tabernacle. The first Tabernacle was 
dedicated in 1870 and destroyed by fire in 1872; the second 
was dedicated in 1874 and burned in 1889; the third was dedi- 
catedin 1891. It is singular that the fire of last Sunday should 
have broken out immediately after Dr. Talmage had preached a 
sermon in memory of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastor- 
ate. Large public meetings in honor of the event had been held 
on Thursday and Friday, at which addresses had been made by 
many distinguished clergymen and citizens. Dr. Talmage sailed 
on Monday for a second trip to the Holy Land. 


Gleanings 


—The ninety-second annual session of the General Associa- 
tion of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts was held 
in Springfield, beginning May 15. 

—Bishop Smythies of Zanzibar, has died of fever on board a 
steamer bound for Aden, and was buried at sea. He had started 
on a trip for the benefit of his health. He was appointed Bishop 
of Zanzibar in 1883, and was a man of much zeal and executive 
ability. 

—The Rev. Irving Meredith, pastor of the Hancock Con- 
gregational Church in Lexington, Mass., dropped dead from 
heart-failure on Main Street on Tuesday of last week. Mr. 
Meredith was a young man of great ability and unusual personal 
qualities ; he was a son of the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn. 

—Archdeacon Maltby, whose death is just announced, was 
one of the greatest English workers in educational reforms. 
Most of his ministerial life was spent in the diocese of Lincoln, 
but in 1884 the Archdeaconry of Nottingham, to which, in 1878, 
he had been appointed, was transferred to the see of Southwell. 
Archdeacon Maltby was a Cambridge man, and had there as 
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contemporaries Drs. Perowne and Hort, Messrs. Westlake,. 


“Hugh Childers, and Archdeacon Cheetham. 


—Anti-missionary demonstrations have taken place in Huchow, 
China. The town of Huchow is midway between Hangchow 
and Soochow, and until recently its people resisted all attempts. 
to establish Christian missions there. The missionaries there 
are Americans. The authorities have promised to punish the 
offenders. 

—The Campbell heresy case is reported to have been settled 
at Carleton Place, Ont. At a conference between the Presby- 
tery and Professor Campbell, the latter agreed to the following: 
(1) That the statements of the Old Testament writers as to the 
character of God were true as far as they went, but in excep-- 
tional cases were not the whole truth. (2) That in a great 
majority of cases God, when sitting in judgment and in disci- 
pline or chastisement, acts in accordance with the general laws, 
or through secondary causes. The Presbytery deemed this sat-- 
isfactory, and so reported to the Synod. 

—The Sunday-school of a Baptist church in Chicago has a 
novel and interesting way of announcing and registering the 
attendance. It is by means of the “ Sunday-school thermome- 
ter.” A long glass tube is mounted upon a wooden frame, the 
whole resembling a large thermometer. The scale is graduated 
by tens and hundreds, the degrees in this case ranging from 400 
to 1,000. A string of tape, part of which is colored a bright 
red to represent the mercury, runs through the center of the 
tube and may be moved up or down by means of a small crank 
at the head. Four hundred is designated as “ very cold ;” 500, 
“ cold ;” 6oo, “temperate ;” 700, “warm ;” 800, “ very warm ;” 
goo, “ hot;” 1,000, “ very hot.” 

—The will and codicil of the late Mrs. Olivia P. Atterbury, of 
New York City, make the following public bequests : 


To the American Bible Society, to be used toward the distribution of Bibles 
among the Italians of this city, $2,000. 

American Missionary Society, for the education of missionaries to Africa,. 
$5,000. 

American Board of Foreign Missions, for Chinese educators, $5,000. 

Board of Foreign Missions of Presbyterian Church, for distributing Gospels 
and tracts, $15,000. 

New York City Mission and Tract Society, for distribution of Italian tracts, 
$5,000. 

Women’s Union Missionary Society of America, to be used in general mis- 
sionary work, $3,000. 

Phelps Chapel, $2,000. 

Children’s Aid Society, for teaching Italian children English, $2,000. 

Home for Destitute Girls, $1,000. 

New York City Mission and Tract Society, for tracts for colored people, 


$6,000. 


Ministerial: Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—C. L. Morgan has become pastor of the Central Church of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

—C. H. Beale has become pastor of the Immanuel Church of Roxbury, Mass. 

—W. H. Pound has become pastor of the church in Cortland, N. Y. 

—J.C. Langford, of Bridgewater, Vt., accepts a call to Coventry. 

—E. M. May accepts a call to become Dr. Schauffler’s associate in the work 
of the Bethlehem Church of Cleveland, O. 

—E. J. Lewis, of the Yale Divinity School, accepts a call to Storrs, Conn. 

—E. F. Wright accepts a call to Dwight, Il. ' 

—Evan Evans was ordained on May 2 at New Preston, Conn. | 

—T. J. Woodcock accepts a call to Lakeview, la. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—John Hall, who had been pastor of the First Church in Trenton, N. J., for 
fifty-three years, died last week, at the age of eighty-eight. 

—Jacob Freshman, formerly pastor of the Hebrew Church in this city, accepts 
a call to the North Park Church in Newark, N. J. 

—W.S. Ward accepts a call to Lexington, Ky. 

—D. S. Brown has received a call to Pike, N. Y. 

—R. I. MacBride has resigned the pastorate of the church in Monterey, N. Y. 

—G. E. Thompson, of the Olivet Church, Wilmington, Del., accepts a call to 
the Second Avenue Church of Detroit, Mich. 

—G. B. Van Dyke has received a call from the First Church of Perth Amboy, 
N. J. 

—S. E. Young, of the Westminster Church, Asbury Park, N. J., has formally 
accepted his call from the Central Church, Newark. 

—E. W. Stapelkant has accepted a call from the First Church of Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 
OTHER CHURCHES 

—F. W. Tompkins, Jr., has resigned the rectorship of St. James’s Church 
(P. E.), Chicago, Ill, and accepts a’call from Grace Church, Providence, R. I. 

—W. N. Jones, assistant at St. Clement’s Church (P. E.), New York, accepts 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Evansville, Ind. 

—Natari Kitashima was ordained to the Unitarian ministry in Vineland, 
N. J., on May 3; he is said to be the first Japanese ordained in the United 
States. 

—Eugene E. Thomas has become pastor of the Emmanuel Reformed Church 
of Castleton, N. Y. 

—Cyrus Mendenhall has resigned the pastorate of the First Christian Church 
of Oxford, Mich., to become chaplain of the State House of Correction and 
Reformatory at Ionia. 

-—F. A. Smith, of Somerville, N. J., has received a call from the First Baptist 
Church of New Brunswick. 

—Marion Crosley has resigned the pastorate of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church of Springfield, Mass. 
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Books and Authors 


The Englishman at Home’ 


The fact that Mr. Edward Porritt has as accurate know!- 
edge of English public affairs as any man in England is 
perhaps not the chief recommendation of this volume, but 
rather the fact that he knows what Americans do not know 
about his subject. An Englishman who had not lived in 
America would be constantly assuming that his American 
readers knew what they do not know, and did not know 
what they do know. Mr. Porritt understands his audience 
as well as his subject, and in consequence has prepared a 
volume of exceptional v-lue to all Americans who care to 
understdnd English institutions. 

The first chapter deals with municipal life, describing 
the rapid extension of the right of self-government since 
the passage of the Municipal Reform Bill of 1835, but 
showing clearly how reluctant and how incomplete have 
been the concessions of municipal rights to the working 
classes. Mr. Porritt’s standpoint is that of neither a 
critic nor a eulogist. He is, indeed, clearly in sympathy 
with the democratic movement which has been gather- 
ing strength as the century has advanced, but he states 
facts as a dispassionate lover of truth and never as a pas- 
sionate lover of a political or economic creed. The high 
character borne by the majority of English public officials 
is stated so clearly as to force the most enthusiastic dem- 
ocrat to recognize the advantage of having public affairs 
administered by men of the highest possible standing in 
the community, even though they be tories in their politi- 
cal views. At the same time, the injustice of the English 
system of local taxation—for example, the taxing of renters 
instead of landowners for public improvements which add 
to the value of the latter’s property—must make the most 
unbending conservative recognize the fact#hat the well-to- 
do classes have always legislated to promote class interest 
rather than the public interest. Administration should be 
in the hands of the most educated, but legislation should 
be in the hands of those identified with the mass of the 
people. What Mr. Porritt says about the bettering of san- 
itary regulation in Great Britain and the increasing public 
control of water and gas monopolies must make all Amer. 
icans recognize that in some respects English local gov- 
ernments are doing more to protect the rank and file of 
the people than our American local governments. 

The chapter following that upon municipal government 
describes the development of the English poor laws and 
the present system of caring for the poor. The history is 
full of instruction, particularly that of the period preced- 
ing the reform of 1834. During the three-quarters of a 
century which have come to be known as the “ pig-sty era ” 
of the poor-law system, the English law on the one hand 
restricted the wages of labor for the benefit of the employer 
and taxed them for the benefit of the landowner, while on 
the other hand it fed without discrimination all who were 
thus reduced to pauperism. In 1833, when England had 
a population of but 15,000,000, $43,000,000 a year was 
expended for poor-law relief. This burden, amounting 
to $15 a year for every family in the country, fell upon 
the renters who were not paupers. It is to the credit of 
English democracy that, despite its increasing socialistic 
tendencies, it has cut down to one-half the amount dis- 
tributed in this way. The total sum expended upon pau- 
pers is the same as sixty years ago, but meanwhile Eng- 
land’s population has doubled and her wealth quadrupled. 
The social democracy which is gaining ground, while it is 
attempting to extend equal opportunities to all classes, is 
insisting with greater strenuousness upon the responsi- 
bility of all classes for their own material support. Public 
gifts to the lazy and inefficient are less now than formerly, 
and the change came with the substitution of democracy 
for aristocracy in the government of Great Britain. 

To review this volume chapter by chapter would far 
exceed the space-limits at our disposal. The descriptions 
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of the system of elementary education, of the administra- 
tion of justice, of imperial taxation, of the relations of 
Parliament to the constituencies, of the relations of the 
Church of England to the Nonconformists, of the labor 
legislation, of the distribution of land, and of the daily 
press, present together the clearest and fullest statement 
of English political, social, and ‘industrial conditions that. 
can be gained from any single volume of which we know. 


* 


Elementary Anthropology * 


Anthropology may be defined as the science of humanity 
—that is, of natural humanity. There are two theories of 
mankind. One is that man wascreated ina state of perfect 
intelligence, and, implicitly, of complete civilization, and 
that from this primal perfection man degenerated. To 
this theory there is not the least objection except that it 
rests on not a particle of evidence. It has been adopted 
by many simply because it was supposed to be necessary 
tu orthodoxy. Mr. Hittell uses the other theory, which 
studies facts and draws inferences from them. The infer- 
ence is that the early stage of the march of humanity was 
that of savagery. The data alldead us to that conclusion, | 
and nothing but the stupidest literalism in reading the 
Lible will prevent any one from accepting facts in his reading 
of the history of mankind. 

Mr. Hittell’s first volume begins with this sentence : 
‘Man has existed on the earth certainly forty thousand 
and perhaps two hundred thousand years.” This is all 
well enough, but surely the author knows that the very 
names he cites, Croll, Lyell, and the others, regard the 
existence of man before the middle quaternary period as 
based on the slenderest of conjectures. In his section on 
the mound-builders Mr. Hittell says: “Neither history 
nor tradition gives us any account of the origin of the 
numerous earthworks, etc.” True, but archeology has 
something to say, and it is against the impression of their 
extreme antiquity. The latest investigations under the 
United States Government give us reasons to believe that 
the mounds were built by tribes existent when the whites 
landed on these shores, and that some of the mounds were 
built after the European invasion. This the author could 
have learned by consulting the Smithsonian Reports and 
the Reports of the United States Bureau of Ethnology. 
On page 145 he says, “ Savage tribes generally have no 
wedding ceremony.” Onthe contrary, they generally have, 
if Tylor and Frazer can be believed. Indeed, the folk-lore 
of all primitive peoples reveals this as a well-nigh univer- 
sal custom, however simple the form. While we assent to 
Mr. Hittell’s assertion of the mental incapacity of the 
savage, that assertion is in needof modification. To take 
one instance, the custom of /adu among many savage 
tribes causes their language to assume an enormous and 
constantly varying vocabulary, which no extremely weak 
mind could master and remember. The classic instance 
of Darwin and the Fuegian is also a case in point. The 
treatment of the morality of savage races, which is a 
matter of deep importance in any discussion of the anthro- 
pological problem, is cursory and utterly wanting in a 
scientific method. There is no attempt to determine what 
is the general code, if any, of savage morality, and if the 
savage measurably obeys it. The volume is an accumula- 
tion of a vast number of details, but there appears to be 
little attempt to arrange them according to the stages of 
development to which they belong, and there is no effort 
to determine the meaning of the customs of primitive folk. 
There is a great deal of raw material, useful to the special 
student of ethnology and comparative religion, but mean- 
ingless or misleading to the general reader. ‘“ Savageism,” 
as the author calls it, is not a dead level. It has its “ c/- 
tur-steps.”’ 

The second volume treats of the Aztecs, the Quichuans, 
the Chinese, the ancient Egyptians, the Hindus, the ancient 
Persians, the Babylonians, the Teutons, etc.; and all these 
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are summed up under the head of “ Barbarism.” Of the 
Aztecs and Quichuans so little is known that no one will 
pretend to criticise Mr. Hittell in anything he may say on 
the subject. His treatment of the religion of the Ezyp- 
tians, as well as that of the Babylonians, shows a neglect 
of the first principle of evolutionary science, for our writer 
allows nothing for the great change in the religious culture 
of the Egyptians. From the first Thinite dynasty, 5650 
B.C., to the days of the Ptolemies, there was a develop- 
ment in the theology of the Egyptians that amounted to a 
reversal ; and in Babylon, between Sargoni and Nanoni- 
dus, a similar theological evolution took place. It is not 
true in the case of these nations of “* Barbarism,”’ any more 
than in the case of those of ‘ Savageism,”’ that this evolu- 
tion was always a progress and an improvement. The 
author certainly is aware that for the theory of evolution 
it is not necessary that all lapses and retrogressions should 
be fatuously denied. 

The third volume of the History of Mankind discusses 
the course of humanity in Judea and in Greece. Here 
again we are disappointed. No notice is taken of the 
composite character of the Israelitish people, although 
this stands out from the face of the Biblical account. In 
taking up the conclusions of historical criticism of the Old 
Testament, Mr. Hittell does so without any critical acumen, 
He is chiefly concerned with pointing out the contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies of the Hebrew sacred writings. 
He neglects to point out the position which the Israelites 
hold in thé@évolution of humanity. The discussion of the 
Hellenic religion shows an equally feeble grasp of the 
subject. He has failed to consult recent writers on 
Greek religion, he does not distinguish between those 
divinities that were autochthonous and those that were 
imported (cf. page 266), and he does not understand that 
the early philosophers were, in a large measure, the theo- 
logians of the Greeks, as in later days were the poets and 
dramatists, especially the dramatists. 

The fourth volume treats of the culture of Rome and 
of early Christianity. Here, again, we are disappointed. 
There is no adequate understanding of the religion of 
ancient Rome, such as a study of Preller would have afford- 
ed. In the main, however, the author’s estimate of the 
significance of Rome in the history of the evolution of 
humanity is more just than in the matter of some other 
nations. 

The foundation of his treatment of Christianity may be 
inferred from this: ‘‘ The authors of the Four Gospels 
not only had no direct knowledge of Jesus, but they had 
no trustworthy information at second hand. They made 
their compilations in a blind way, accepting much that had 
its origin in the legends of the Apostolic and post-Apostolic 
generations. The school of Peter and the school of Paul 
had each its own mytbs of Jesus, and some of each have 
been preserved in the Gospels.’’ Later on he observes: 
“The triumph of Christianity over the older faiths was 
due mainly to the superiority of its discipline. It was the 
first ecclesiastical organization to be a Church, as we 
understand that word.” ‘“ Ifa supernatural religion is one 
that is revealed in a complete and unchangeable form 
when first published, then of all religions Christianity is 
the least miraculous.” “In its main features Christianity 
is an Aryan religion.” —_ 

We have only to say that the writer of this book has no 
comprehension of the science of comparative religion nor 
of the great process of evolution. He has gathered a vast 
array of data which he never stops to examine or deigns 
to interpret. In all things he is strikingly superficial— 
more so than Mr. Buckle, more so than Comte, and more 
so than Spencer. There is in the whole work an appear- 
ance of haste to put forth raw material, and a disposition 
to tear down and not to build up. No adequate history 
of the mental growth of mankind can be written without a 
minute examination of the life and the thought of the com- 
mon people, and that could never be accomplished in four 
small volumes and in a few brief years. It is the work of 
a lifetime, and demands the study of minutia, not merely 
the annals of dynasties and the record of great wars. 
More than all, a calm and impartial spirit and a love of 
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the real and true are absolutely demanded. Any one 
avowedly holding a brief for the plaintiff is unworthy to be 


heard. 
% 


Some Salient Points in the Science of the Earth. By Sir 
J. William Dawson. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) No man 
in Canada has more profoundly influenced its educational devel- 
opment than*Sir J. William Dawson. An original investigator 
in a noble field; a teacher whose enthusiasm is contagious: 2 
lecturer whose glowing words have kindled interest in thousands 
of minds; a charming writer whose books are widely read; a 
man of beautiful character and most kindly sympathy—he has 
made a deep and permanent impression upon the science of 
geology in America. After more than a half-century of active 
work in this field he writes this little work as, perhaps, a final 
contribution to the subject. Most of the salient points considered 
are such as Sir William Dawson has himself done special work 
upon. Some of them have been for him real battle-grounds. The 
History of the North Atlantic, the Dawn of Life, the Lesson of 
Eozoon, the Genesis and Migration of Plants, the Growth of 
Coal, the Oldest Air-breathers, the Great Ice Age, Early Man— 
these are all old topics with our author. In some of the chapters 
he adds little that is new, but in others he brings new data or 
presents new phases. In all together he sketches for us, very 
briefly but clearly, his life-work. It is probable that Dr. Daw- 
son’s two most bitter battles in geology have been waged over 
Eozoon and the Glacial Period. In his two chapters, “ The Dawn 
of Life” and “ What-may be Learned from Eozoon,” we have a 
summary of the first. The Laurentian deposits are described, 
the Eozoon discovery stated, the structure and affinities of the 
organism—i{ organism it is—discussed. Dr. Dawson _appar- 
ently sees no reason to change his views regarding the “ dawn 
animal.” As to the other battle, that relative to the “ Great 
Ice Age,” we see no greater tendency to yield. Dr. Dawson 
still believes that, by most geologists, the importance of glaciers 
in that period has been overestimated, that of floating ice too 
little considered. It is plain, too, that he seems to feel that the 
trend of modern discovery is toward a moderate view where both 
agents must be fully recognized. The author introduces an un- 
usual feature into the arrangement of the book. Each chapter 
is dedicated to the memory of some great geologist, one of 
“those giants of the last generation who, in the heroic age of 
geological science, piled up the mountains on which it is now the 
privilege of their successors to stand.” With these men he was 
personally acquainted, and with them he has worked. Toward 
them he feels a love and reverence such as many younger men 
in geology now feel toward him whose work is almost done, 
but who has been so active in bringing out many of the salient 
points in the earth’s history. 


The “ History of the Philosophy of History ” is the subject of 
an immense work that has been begun by Professor Robert 
Flint, of the University of Edinburgh, and the first volume of 
it, entitled Historical Philosophy.in France and French Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, has recently appeared. Although the 
importance of the work would justly call for an extended notice, 
we prefer to await the appearance of another volume before re- 
viewing the work zz extenso. As far as it goes, this volume is 
by itself complete. The work of Professor Flint belongs to two 
departments of intellectual inquiry. To quote the author’s 
words, “Its primary purpose is to trace the course of human 
thought in its endeavors to explain human history; or, in other 
words, to give an account of the rise and progress of reflection 
and speculation on the development of humanity.” From Bodin, 
who was the first French writer to conceive of history in a phil- 
osophical spirit, to De Coulange and Malan, the task is pursued 
with a firm hand and a clear insight. Professor Flint’s own 
method is that of a calm critic; he is no doctrinaire. What 
his own philosophy of history may be, we can say best when his 
work is completed. For the present he is concerned only in 
giving a critical and rational account of the theories of others. 
Their key he indicatés : “‘ The historical theories of individual 
thinkers will always be found largely explicable by the contem- 
porary political condition of the communities to which these 
thinkers belonged. It was the political state of Italy of his day 
which led Macchiavelli to treat of history as he did. It was the 
civil strife and dissension in England in the time of Charles I. 
which suggested to Hobbes his doctrine of the origin and devel- 
opment of society.” After a general introduction, glancing at 
the various ideas in ancient and medizval times, touching the 
progress of humanity and the forces impelling and controlling 
human development, the author enters into a careful examina- 
tion of the historical work of such men as Bodin, Bayle, Bos- 
suet, Montesquieu, Turgot, Voltaire, Rousseau, Condorcet, 
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Proudhon, Cousin, Guizot, De Tocqueville, Michelet, Quinet, 
Comte, Littré, Renan, Taine, and many others. The weak 
points and prepossessions of each are pointed out, and likewise 
their strength. From this the reader will readily infer the char- 
acter and usefulness of this important contribution to philosophy 
and to history. (Charles Scribner’s.Sons, New York.) 


The Rev. Dr. James Macgregor, of Columba Church, Oamaru, 
New Zealand, has issued the second installment of his system of 
Apologetics. This work bears the title Revelation and the 
Record: Essays on Matters of Previous Question in the Proof 
of Christianity. The author does not disdain the most arid literary 
style and the most arrogant assumptions. For a theologian to 
assert that the Tiibingen School, however far its old positions 
are now discredited, “‘ went up like aiichet and came down like 
a stick,” is, to say the least, evidence of a shallow mind. Yet 
Dr. Macgregor certainly has no powers of logic when 
he chooses to put them to use, as, {@xample, in discussing the 
« Light of Nature,” “The Foundation’ of Natural Theology,” 
and “ The Previous Question of Science Regarding Evolu- 
tion.” The last is in an appendix. The author is evidently 
unacquainted with the results of recent scholarship in the do- 
main of New Testament criticism, and he has not read Harnack. 
In short, if we were to pass judgment on this book, it would be 
that it is a century behind the times, and ignorant of the opinions 
which it pretends to refute. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


It is possibly true that the laity of the Episcopal Church are 
more “ High Church ” than the stronger men among the clergy. 
After the “ quadrilateral’ of Chicago and Lambeth, a book like 
The Church in the Prayer-Book: A Layman’s Brief Review 
of Worship, by Edward Lowe Temple, M.A., with an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Samuel Hart, D.D., does not come to us as an 
eirenicon. It upholds auricular confession and the doctrine of 
the Real Presence (which no clear-thinking theologian will for 
a moment assert to differ from the theory of transubstantiation). 
In a word, we have only to say that if this be the teaching of 
the Book of Common Prayer, then somewhere and sometime 
there is going to be a great crisis in the Episcopal Church. We 
do not believe that such points are the doctrine of the Epis- 
copal Church, and we are of the opinion that the editor of this 
book in its second American edition ought not to have used his 
official position as Secretary of the House of Bishops to author- 
ize such a book. By so printing his title Dr. Hart involves the 
entire House of Bishops in a doctrinal position which certainly 
will be repugnant to some, if not toall,ofthem. All attempts to 
add new dogmas and doctrinal tests should be vigorously resisted 
by that Church which hopes to be a means of the union of Chris- 
tian Churches. (Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee.) 


We desire to recommend to the ministers of the Christian 
Churches an admirable work, Speculum Sacerdotum, or the 
Divine Model of the Priestly Life, by the Rev. W. C. E. New- 
bolt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Not- 
withstarding its Latin title, it is in no wise scholastic or medieval 
in character, but an aid to the devout life and the effective work 
of the Christian minister wherever he may live, in America as 
well as in England. It is conceived in a spirit of sanctified 
common sense and of single-hearted devotion to the Master, and 
it is written in a strong and interesting manner. The topics 
which it treats comprehend the several aspects of the ministerial 
work, as the outcome of the true ministerial character. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Noah Brooks’s country-seat at Castine, Maine, is called 
“The Ark.” The reason is evident. . 

—In Dr. Wilberforce Newton’s book, “ A Trip through Rus- 
sia,” he will describe a visit to Count Tolstoi. 

—A pretty brick villa at Hampstead Heath, that charming 
London suburb, is the home of Mr. Walter Besant. 

—Miss Laurence Alma Tadema, the daughter of the famous 
soa has written a novel, which she calls “The Wings of 

carus.” 

—It is said that the result of reducing the price of “ The 
Forum” from fifty to twenty-five cents has been to treble its 
circulation. 

—Every one will be glad to hear that Mr. George Macdonald's 
health has been greatly improved by his residence in Italy during 
the past winter. 

— President Andrews, of Brown University, is engaged upon 
a book embodying his views on Bimetallism. The volume will 
be entitled “ An Honest Dollar.” 

_—Signor Luigi Morandi has had an astounding success with 
his “ Antoloyia,” and editions are appearing at the-rate of one 
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a year. Not only are specimens presented from the writings of 


the best living Italian critics and scholars, but the book offers a 


good description of current literature development. 

—Mr. John Brisben Walker, the publisher of the “ Cosmopoli- 
tan,” has decided to move the offices and plant of that magazine 
to Irvington-on-Hudson, where he now lives. 

—Mr. Hamlin Garland has been a farmer in Dakota, a school- 
teacher in I}inois, and a he worker in Boston. He is now 
a moving force behind “ The Midland Monthly,” which is pub. 
lished at Des Moines, la. 

—The articles called out by Dr. Shields’s monograph on the 
“Historic Episcopate,” and first published in the pages of 
‘Christian Literature and the Review of the Churches,” have 
been brought together in a little volume edited by Dr. A« H. 
Bradford and published by the Christian Literature Company: 

—M. Alphonse Daudet is finding time from original work to 
translate from the Provencal the poems and literary souvenirs 
of Baptiste Bonnet, called the Burns of Provence. It is said 
that the book, when it finally appears, will be entitled ““ Mémoires 
d’un Paysan.” Attwenty years of age Bonnet was educationally 
still so poorly off as to be unable to read, write, or even speak 
the French language. 

—Mrs. Frances Elizabeth Barrow, for a generation and more 
known to young folks as “ Aunt Fanny,” has just died in New 
York City. She was born in Charleston, S. C., but at an early 
age came to New York, where she had since lived. She was 
always greatly interested in the care and education of children, 
and at one time was on the Juvenile Asylum Board. Besides 
her stories for the young, Mrs. Barrow also wrote two novels, 
“ The Wife’s Stratagem ” and “ The Letter G.” 

—Who remarked that the editors of “The Yellow Book” 
were modest youngmen? “The Sketch ” reports them as saying: 

‘** What is to be the leading note of ‘ The Yellow Book’?”” “ All magazines, if 
they are any good at all, must have clever stuff in them; that is a primary 
essential. We want, also, to be distinctive, to be popular in the best and truest 
sense of the word. And we don’t want to be precious or eccentric. We feel 
that the time has come for an absolutely new era in the way of magazine litera- 
ture. When ‘The Century’ was started, it was, in magazine literature, far 
ahead of anything else ; now it is as far behind ; and probably, in time, we shall 
get behind also, and somebody younger will take the lead. Distinction, modern- 
ness—these, probably, so nearly as they can be picked out, are the two leading 
features of our plan.” 

—‘ Lucien Leuwen” is the name of the hitherto unpublished 
work of Stendhal (Henri Beyle), whose popularity seems on the 
increase. His spirited comments on places, however, make his. 
“Promenades dans Rome” and other volumes descriptive of 
Italian sojourns still valuable as guide-books, though written 
sixty years age. Stendhal’s style and force as a story-teller have 
just received unlooked-for praise from M. Emile Zola, who, in his- 
recently published essays, remarks: “ Balzac and Stendhal are 
the men who lead this evolution; it is dating from their works. 
that imagination no longer counts in the novel. Look at our 
great contemporaneous writers, Gustave Flaubert, Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt, Alphonse Daudet: their talent does not 
come from what they have imagined, but from the manner in 
which they show forth nature in its intensity.” 

—The New York “Sun” says: “ Prince Poniatowski intends 
to make an interesting literary venture. He is of a literary and 
artistic turn of mind, has written for Parisian periodicals on sub- 
jects of art, and has painted some landscapes which have been 
placed in Parisian Salon exhibits. It is the design of Prince 
Poniatowski to start a monthly magazine to be called the 
‘French-American Review.’ Ibsen, Tolstoi, and Zola have 
promised, his friends say, to contribute to the periodical. M. 
Casimir-Périer, who is the Prince’s cousin, and M. Arréve will 
give material and literary aid, and Forain and Caran d’Ache will 
illustrate the pages of the new magazine. The Prince is backed 
by his uncle, who is a wealthy resident of Paris. Beyond the 
general scope of the mafrazine and the fact that it will be printed 
in this city, the literary plans of Prince Poniatowski are yet un- 
formed.’ 

—‘ The Critic” says that Mr. Marion Crawford’s “ Gods of 
India,” published in the April “ Century,” was accepted about 
twelve years ago, and proceeds to relate that “an uncle of Mr. 
Crawford’s (not ‘ Uncle Sam’ Ward) took the future novelist in to 
see the editor of the ‘ Century’ somewhere in the early eighties, 
and, after introducing him, said, calling the editor, whom he 
had known from early childhood, by his first name, ‘I want you 
to give this boy something to write. He’s got the material in 
him. All he wants is the chance.’ In the course of conversa- 
tion it came out that ‘the boy’ had lived in India and knew a 
good deal about that country. ‘Here are a lot of photographs 
of the gods of India,’ said the editor, emptying the contents of 
a portfolio on the table; ‘suppose you take these and write them 
up.’ Mr. Crawford jumped at the suggestion, and wrote them up 
twelve years ago. It is a good thing that he wrote something 
else in the meantime.” 

[For list of Books Received see page 885) 
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With Our Readers 


| Correspondence 


Has Gold Appreciated ? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

You say(p.777) “gold. . . has been steadily 
appreciating.” What an amazing statement to 
come from New York, where $5 does not buy 
half as much as it did before the war! I lived 
three weeks there at Easter, and found hotel 
bills, cabs, theaters, rents, and knickknacks, 
such as travelers spend on, to cost twice as 
much as formerly. In my experience, gold has 
depreciated. What are your proofs to the 
contrary? CANADIAN. 

The standard of living among the well-to-do 
classes has changed so much that it costs 
more to “live well” than formerly. Never- 
theless, the prices of the same quality of food, 
clothing, houses—indeed, of almost all torms 
of wealth except city land—have fallen over 
thirty per cent. in the last twenty years. The 
same amount of gold represents to-day mcre 
than thirty per cent. more property than for- 
merly. Upon this fact statistical authorities are 
practically agreed. Consult Giffen’s “Case 
Against Bimetallism,” Sauerbeck’s tables in 
last year’s “ Journal of the Royal Statistical 


Society,” and the United States Senate’s “ Re- 


port on Wagts and Prices.”"—-THE EpDIrors. 


Just Taxation: In Dissent 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your timely article entitled “ Ilistory Re- 
peating Itself” there is one sentence from 
which I beg leave to be permitted to express 
dissent. 

The sentence reads as follows: “ The rich 
ought to pay heavier taxes than the poor, both 
because they are better able and because in 
the protection of their property they receive a 
greater advantage.” 

1. The rich ought not to pay heavier taxes 
than the poor, for all classes should be treated 
with the same justice. Justice will never be 
gotten for the poor by any demand for “ more 
than justice.” 

2. Ability to pay ought not to be the stand- 
ard of taxation, for not only is this standard 
impracticable, as all attempts have shown, but 
it is unjust and unwise. It virtually imposes 
a fine upon thrift andimprovement. Taxation 
of thrift and improven.ent, if it is collected, 
necessarily discourages thrift and improve- 
ment. 

3. The rich receive no greater advantage 
from the protection of their property than the 
poor receive from the protection of theirs. 
The little is as much to the poor man as the 
much is to the rich man, and the protection of 
the little is as great an advantage to the poor 
man as the protection of the much is to the 
rich man. The fact seems, rather, that the 
poor man needs protection the more, since the 
rich man is better able to protect himself. 
Poor men do not employ private watchmen 
and Pinkerton detectives. 

I respectfully submit that the true standard 
of taxation is that which asks each to pay, for 
the public uses of the community, a tax in 
accordance with the privilege of natural op- 
portunity which he holds—that is, in accord- 
ance with the value of the land which he holds. 
Land value is created by the community, and 
no injustice is done to any one by asking him 
to pay a tax according to the amount of this 
value which he holds. 

If a rich merchant holds a lot on a business 
thoroughfare, where the growth of the com- 
munity has raised the value of the location to 
an enormous amount, let him pay accordingly. 
If a small dealer holds a lot ona less desirable 
side street, where land values are low, let him, 
too, pay accordingly, but at the same rate. 

If a rich man holds a square on a fashion- 
able street for his residence and grounds, let 
him pay accordingly. Ifa poor man holds a 
thirty-foot lot on a back street, let him, too, 
pay accordingly, but at the same rate. 

No system of taxation will ever succeed 


which demands that the poor shall be favcred 
at the expense of the rich, and, as an admirer 
of The Outlook, I was sorry to see its advocacy 
of the pernicious theory that “the rich ought 
to pay heavier taxes than the poor.” 
J. H. D. 
New Orleans. 


The Advantage of the Episcopate 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your usual acumen seems decidedly at fault 
in the article on Church Unity. You write of 
the Historic Episcopate as though it were syn- 
onymous with the doctrine of Apostolic Suc- 
cession. Hence you totally misrepresent Dr. 
Shields and the Anglican Episcopate as claim- 
ing that “a special stream of grace” is sent 
through the line of bishops. That may be 
the theory of Bishop Seymour or Canon Knox- 
Little, but has no connection whatever with 
the fact of the Historic Episcgpate. And it 
is the fact, not any theory or doctrine concern- 
ing it, which is held to be valuable. The 
value of it is not that it is essential to the 
existence of a Church, but that it is the best 
preventive of the endless divisions of Chris- 
tendom. Itis not an absolute check on schism, 
for the pretensions of the Bishop of Rome 
have made communion impossible between the 
Oriental and Western Churches, and between 
the Roman and the Anglican. But it is a 
simple fact that when Christians have given 
up the outward and visible sign of unity, they 
have lost the thing itself. Protestants who 
have relinquished the episcopate have shown 
a constant tendency to repeated subdivision, 
and those who have retained it have endured 
successfully most of the strains that have rent 
asunder all the others. It is the episcopate 
that is essential to continued unity, and that 
has, as a matter of fact, made the Episcopal 
Church capable of admitting wider differences 
of belief and practice without the risk of schism 
than any other Church in Christendom. 

G. C. F. 


What is Protestantism ? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The old Protestantism, having set to work 
to apply “the right of private judgment” to 
“the Bible and the Bible alone,” has killed the 
one formula by the other. It has performed 
hara-kiri; it has disemboweled itself with its 
own sword of “private judgment.” And so 
it has given place to its successor, modern 
Protestantism, whose answer to the question, 
“ What plan did Christ adopt to secure the 
spread and perpetuation of his Gospel?” I 
shall give in your own words : 

“ The Protestant theory holds that Christ did 
not organize any ecclesiastical society, that he 
taught certain great truths, and inspired and 
still inspires a divine life, and left those who 
hold that truth and possess that life to organize 
their own institutions.” 

Now, excuse me if I say that toan Anglican 
mind this theory of yours abounds in glittering 
generalities and ambiguous phraseology. The 
old Protestant theory was, if faulty, at all 
events positive, definite, categorical; while the 
new leaves everything to “the Church of the 
vasty vagueness.” Far be it from me to deny 
the immanence of God, of the Word, of the 
Holy Spirit; far be it from me to deny—with 
the rationalist school—the possibility of mir- 
acles in either the past or present; I therefore 
do not call in question your statement that He 
“stillinspires men.” But I do maintain that 
there is a divine economy in the working of 
miracles; that God ordinarily works in grace, 
as he works in nature, by means and by regu- 
lar laws; and that he has purposed, in his wis- 
dom and love, that the salvation of man shall 
be brought about by the instrumentality of his 
fellow-man. ‘“ How shall they call on Him in 
whom they have not believed? and how shall 
they believe in Him of whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? and how shall they preach except 
they be sent ?” 

The inadequacy of the modern Protestant 


theory to give full effect to the Gospel of 
Christ is being felt by many great minds to- 
day. Take, for instance, Professor Drum- 
mond; his “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World” was thoroughly in accordance with 
your modern Protestant theory—pure subjec- 
tivity, pure individualism—but there was a 
lack in his book, as he himself confessed in 
the preface. That lack he supplied in one of 
his latest booklets, “ The Programme of Chris- 
tianity,” wherein he grasps the idea that Christ 
founded a society, and beautifully illustrates 
that idea, and shows its immense value in the 
sociological world. 

He who came to proclaim the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, also set 
up the machinery whereby that brotherhood 
might be embodied and rendered effective ; and 
if, after all these centuries, that brotherhood 
remains an ideal simply, it is largely owing to 
the fact that the brotherhood of the Church 
which Christ founded has been set at naught 
and dismembered by the self-centered perver- 
sity of men. 

If your formula presents the true “ Protest- 
ant theory ” of to day, then I think I can say 
that Dr. Shields is no “ Protestant,” nor is the 
Presbyterian Church at large, of which he is so 
distinguished a son. See Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, Chaps. XXV. and XXX. 
especially. GEo. J. Low. 


St. Paul’s Church Rectory, 
Almonte, Ont., Canada. 


Notes and Queries 


A lecture by an Eploconal lady speaks of the fact 
of soe having had neither brothers nor sisters. I 
always thought he had brothers, and Geikie, the 
only authority I have, gives four brothers and two 
sisters. Is he good authority? Please tell me what 
is the best opinion on the subject? Also, if Newman 
is correct, in your opinion, in supposing that if there 
is any Apostolic Succession it is in the Roman Cath- 

olic Church. L. M. 


It would never have been doubted that 
Jesus had brothers and sisters, except for a 
supposed religious interest to maintain the 
perpetual virginity of Mary. Geikie’s state- 
ment is reliable. We would accept Newman’s 


Scrofula in the Eyes 


A Wonderful Cure by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


**When not a year old, scrofulous humor broke 
out on Dottie’s face and ulcers formed on her eyelids. 
She suffered terribly. and to add to the torture, boils 
broke out; she had ten at onetime. When eighteen 
months old she became 

Totally Blind 
and all the physicians said she would not be any 
better. But one doctor asked us to try Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, as he had known it to be used with benefit 
in such cases. Before the first bottle was all taken 
we noted a beneficial change, and she has since 


Hood’s*"Cures 


improved steadily. The ulcers on her eyelids dis- 
appeared, and she has been entirely free from boils. 
Her eyesight is greatly improved, and she has grown 
to be a bright and smart girl, an attendant at the 
grammar school.” Mrs. IRA A. Bass, Littleton,N.H. 


HMood’s Pills cure liver ills, jaundice. 
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statement as regards the Church of Rome, and 
would add to it the words, But not in that 
Church alone. 


As the various incidents and facts recorded in the 
Pentateuch are sup to be either traditions, 


legends, al or Aistory, how is the ordinary 
reader to know ich are authentic—the truth or 
falsity of each? 


AN EARNEST INQUIRER. 


It should be borne in mind that a moral and 
spiritual purpose dominates the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Ethical and religious lessons are the 
same, whether their literary vehicle be alle- 
gorical or historical. Of course, special learn- 
ing is more or less necessary to discriminate 
between legend and history. But if one is 
intent on the main purpose for whick the Old 
Testament has always been valued, its value 
will not be affected by critical controversies. 


1. What is the best book to put in the hands of a 

oung man in doubt about the Resurrection of Jesus 

Christ ? 2. What to explain the Christian life? 3. 
What to help one just starting out in oe . 


1. Chapter X. in the Rev. C. A. Row’s 
“ Manual of Christian Evidences ”"—* The Res- 
urrection of Christ an Objective Fact.” 2. 
Dr. Gladden’s “ What it is to be a Christian.” 
3. Dr. Munger’s “ On the Threshold.” 


Can you tell me the names of a few books explain- 
ing clearly the histories and principles of the aw 
lican and Democratic parties ? M. H. B. 


Johnston’s “American Politics,” Mason’s 
Short Tariff History of the United States,” 
Taussig’s “ Tariff History of the United 
States.” 


Summer lectures in the British Universities : 
Our statement on page 761 brings the follow- 
ing from well-informed correspondents = 


For seven years a summer school has been held in 
Edinburgh University during August. Prospectus 
may be had from J. Arthur omson, M.A., Uni- 
versity Hall, Edinburgh; and for the Cambridge 
University Extension Lectures from Mr. Arthur 
Berry, Cambridge, England. M. H. E. 


In Notes and Queries | find a statement to the 
effect that there is no school for women at n- 
burgh in the summer. In fact, one of the pioneer 
schools of that character is held there each year, with 
advantages hardly equaled anywhere. Its special 
province is art and science, and last summer its 
aculty included such men as P. Geddes, J. Arthur 
Thomson, Cargill Knott, C. Lloyd Mor 
others, with lectures by M. Paul Desjardins, 
Demolins, and others. For a prospectus of this 
= s work address Professor J. Arthur Thomson, 

niversity Hall, Edinburgh. H. B. W. 


What is the name of the author of * Ingomar”? 

The play of “Ingomar” was originally writ- 
ten by Von Miinch Bellinghausen, and was 
translated into English by Maria Lovell. 


Perhaps a year ago somebody asked in Notes and 
Queries for the exact location of the couplet from 
ennyson that Dr. Abbott is so fond of quoting as: 


“ © for a man to arise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be!” 


The was never answered. ap- 
pealed to Dr. Henry van Dyke, who said was 
quite sure the quotation was from “ Uland,” where 
we found it, as conspicuous as sucha thing ons well 
be, standing all by itself as X.,6. Dr. Abbott. by the 
way, —— his line, as did also Heber Newton. 
It should be: 


Ne and 
dmond 


And ah fora man—” 


PA any one tell me the author of a poem begin- 
ing : 


* After dandelions, buttercups ; 
After clover ; 
One blossom follows another one, 
Over and over and over.” 


_“ The Classic Test,” by Mr. G. W. Samson, is 
lished by E. Scott & Co. (134 West Twenty-third 
Street, New York), not by the National Tem 


rance 
Society as incorrectly stated in this column 


tely. 


Can any reader inform me in what magazine this 
winter a story or piece poetry appeared which 
was called Port of Missing 


A. R, will find the lines he quotes in Lord Byron’s 
“Childe Harold,” canto iii., xlv. 


It is interesting to read that Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton owed the start in his career to an American— 
namely, Hiram Powers, the sculptor. Sir Frederick’s 
father had always opposed his son’s desire to become 
an artist, but during a winter in Florence they agreed 
to submit the boy’s drawings to Mr. Powers, and to 
abide by his critical judgment as to their warranti 
any hopes of greater success. sculptor prai 
the sketches, and warned the élder Leighton not to 

Sixty-three years old, not only a great 
painter, but also the best President the Royal Acad- 
emy ever had. 


al 


al 


Pali Pal 


The latest investiga- 
tions by the U.S. and 
Canadian Governments 
show the Royal Baking 
Powder superior to all 
others in purity and 
leavening strength. 


Statements by other manufacturers to the 
contrary have been declared by the offictal au- 
thorities falsifications of the offictal reports. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Van Salverda. |. G. W. Fijnje. Aérial Navigation. 
Gerard, Dorothea. The Rich Miss Riddell. §1. 
Spencer. William G. A System of Lucid Short- 


and. 
Huxley. Thomas H. Hume, with Helps 
Study of Berkeley. Essays. $1.25. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK __ 
Farrar, F. W., D.D. The Second Book of Kings. 


1.50. 
= BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Samuel, Mark. Amateur Aquarist. $1. 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE 
De Graff, E. V. The School-Room Guide. 50 cts. 
BILHORN BROS., CHICAGO 
Bilhorn, P. P. Crowning Glory. 35 cts. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Barlow, Jane. Kerrigan’s Quality. $1.25. 
Wagner, Charles. Courage. $1.25. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Chatelain, Heli. Folk-Tales of Ango $3. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Gallagher, Rev. Mason, D.D. Was the Apostle 
Peter Ever at Rome $1. 
Paul’s Letter to the Colossians. Transcribed by J. 
M. Pascoe. 20 cts. 


to the 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
. Andrew. Ban and Arriére Ban. A Rally of 
ugitive Rhymes 


. 
Thompson, Daniel G. Woman's New Opportunity. 


25 cts. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. Complete Works. Edited by the: 

Rev. W. W. Skeat. $4. 
Landon, Joseph. The Principles and Practice of 

Teaching and Class Management. $1.60. 

RAND, M’NALLY & CO., NEW YORK 

Glazier, Captain Willard. Head Waters of the 

Mississippi. $2.50. 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 

Lovett, Richard. James Gilmour and His Boys. 


$1.25. 
Pussen Arthur T., D.D. In Full Armor. 25 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Vacaresco, Héléne. The Bard of the Dimbovitza.. 


Roumanian Folk-Songs. Translated by Carmen. 
Sylva and Alma Strettell. Vol. Il. (Imported.) 


Rainy. Principal. D.D., Prof. J. Orr, D.D., and 
rof. Marcus Dods, D.D. The Supernatural 


in Christianity. (Imported.) cents. 


Mill ‘ esurrection of the 
: mported. 1.75. 
Liszt, Franz. Vater. Collected by La Mara. 


Translated by Constance Bache. 2 Vols. 
ported.) $6. 
Ellis, Havelock. Man and Woman. (Imported.) 


$1.25. 
Satine Prof., D.D. The Sabbath. Bible Class 
Primers. (Iimported.) 25 cts. 


(Im- 


STONE & KIMBALL, CAMBRIDGE 
Garland, Hamlin. Crumbling Idols. §1.2¢. 


The Parents Girls 


Will be interested 


in a little book in which 100 


girls tell how they were educated in music, 


singing, art 


etc, by THe Lapirrs HOME 


JOURNAL free of ail expense, with even living 


expenses paid. 


The little book, ‘‘Girls Who Have Push,” sent free to any 


address by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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eecreation Department 


The Outlook 


tions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 


Sugges 

anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any. Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, 


ton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


"94 Y. P. C. E. Convention 
Cleveland, Ohio, is an ideal place for a Conven- 


ion. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway— 
America’s best railway—is the ideal route to use in 
going there. It is Cleveland’s representative railway, 

e only double-track line from either the East or 
the West to that city. 

A magnificent roadway, slight curvature. luxuri- 


have made the Lake Shore famous and superior as a 

passenger route. 

_ A nice two-color map of Cleveland, Ohio, with 
| information about that city and the 94 Committee, 

will be sent on application to A. J. Smith, G. P. & 

T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, inclosing two-cent stamp. 


ous accommodations, and fast and punctual service 


The Beauty of Niagara 

can never be described, and it has never been pic- 
tured so adequately and satistactorily as in_the 
splendid portfolio just issued by the Michigan Cen- 
tral, * The Niagara Falls Route.” It contains fifteen 
large plates from the very best instantaneous photo- 
graphs, which cannot be bought for as many dollars. 

ll these will be sent for ten cents by Frank J. 
Bramhall, Advertising Agent, Michigan Central, 
402 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


TOURS 
EUROPE only “For 


‘ itinerary a ss 
Miss BARBOUR, 81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


UROPE, 1894-—Seventh trip. 35—42—49—56 days. 


Sailing on Cunard Line 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 
MARK PITMAN, New a Conn. 


RITISH ISLES.—A Pilgrimage to the principal 

places of historic and literary interest in the British 
Isles. Address Miss MARY -R. CADY, A.B. (third trip 
to Europe), 35 Church St., North Adams, Mass. 


OUTING IN EUROPE 


Attracti iti ith th lect . 
EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M.. 

P. O. Box 1409, New York. 


[taly, Central Europe, Spain 


SIXTH SEASON. For itinerary address 
Mr. E. C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


LADY, speaking French, German, and Italian, ex- 

perienced in sore travel, desires to take 2 or 3 

young ladies to Europe for the summer months. Address 
S. M., No. 6,411, Outlook. 


Send stamps for our Programs of 
SUMMER TRAVEL 


UR-IN-HAND COACHING PARTIES throu 
ENGLAND, etc. The Thomas Foreign Tourist Co., 
1512 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Penn. 


EUROPE Sixth Tour, extended to ITALY. 
Also short Tour, including Paris. 
$7553 Rev. H. A. TODD, A.M., Corona N.Y. 
oat! ne, Kgypt, via DANuBE Country, Oct.-Nov. 


Ten Weeks Abroad 4,2 
ited party conducted by Mary E, Wess, M.D., for years a 
resident of Europe. Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston 


yore REST TOUR ASSOCIATION, 

264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
prospectus for 1894. Tourists’ Handbook, ** A Summer 
in England,” new edition, price so cents. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


COTTAGE LOTS 


LITTLEJOHN’S AND 
COUSIN’S ISLANDS 


CASCO BAY 


SEVEN MILES FROM PORTLAND, MAINE; 
beautiful surroundings ; easy of access ; fishing, boat- 
ing; restful. You can own a seashore resort for very 
little money, without the di able features of 
many public resorts ; 30 minutes from Portland. For 
further particulars write to 
NOWELL & BATCHELDER, 
441 Exchange Building, Boston. 


FOR RENT 
NEAR MT. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


A_commodious, well-furnished house, pleasantly situ- 
ated; fine mountain views; broad veranda; clear an 
bracing air: good drives in every direction. Reasonable 
rent for three months from June ist. Good servants if 
desired. Address H. T. S., Box 96, N. Y. City. 


Siasconset, Nantucket To rent, completely 


furnished cottage on 
the bluff; ro rooms; sanitation perfect and water. 
Address P. O. Box 98, Auburndale, Mass. 


Mackinac Island, Mich. 


To Rent for the season, “ IDLERS’ RANCH,” 
a large, plain, comiontany furnished ‘house ; eight bed- 
S$; boat-house g rowboat; five minutes’ walk 
from steamboat landing; full view of the Straits; climate 
specific in Hay-fever; meals near by if ove For 
terms, etc., address Dr. MARIA W. NORRIS 
21 North Prospect St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


a commodious house withabundance of piazza room. 
rms moderate. Address 
, H. W. M., No. 6,400, this office. 


Qn Lake George, New York 


For Sale or rent for the summer, a furnished cottage. 
Nine large rooms and large unfinished attic ; wide piazzas; 
large kitchen-garden, P anted; ice-house, filled; fruit- 
trees ; tennis-court ; splendid boating, bathing, and fish- 
ing. Grand mountain scenery; delightful excursions b 
rowboat or steam-launch. Fifteen minutes’ row or wal 
to steamboat Janding. Four boats a day two mails; 
te ography office at hotel. No brokers. Address for par- 
ticulars, R. A. B., Jr., 140 Church St., Newton, Mass. 


T°. L ET—For the summer months, in Summit, N. J., 
e 


66 HE LOTUS” in Twilight Park, and the 
‘*‘WAKE ROBIN”’ in Santa Cruz Falls 
Park, Catskill Mountains, are for rent. The cot- 
tages are fully furnished for housekeeping, and each 
contains seven rooms besides attic. Near-by Club- 
Houses furnish meals. 
For further particulars address 


W. E. DRAKE, 25 Newark Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


Connecticut 
CANAAN ACADEMY £2222, Litchfield 


ting, fishing, baseball, tennis. Instruction. Summer 
ssion opens June 20. Full particulars of the RECTOR. 


CREST VIEW 

ViEW GREENWICH, CT. 
Absolutely healthful; very accommo- 
dations; home comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
OPEN EARLY IN JUNE 


A delightful combination of seashore and country life 
atthe Pequot. Furnished cottages to ont for the season. 
Send for terms and circulars. BLANCHA D & HAGER. 


BEARDSLEY HOUSE 
West Winsted, Conn. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. Gso. H. Spencer, Prop 


Maine 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE * 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and gue summer resort. Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good. _For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAF FORD, Prop. 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 


H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 


or sale. 


LIMERICK, ME. 003 


boarders ; one of the finest towns in Maine; quiet, pleas- 
ant; fine walksand drives; terms moderate; s mF par 
for two or three months. Address S. E. GRANT. 


The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences ; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 
water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated 
circular, etc., address H. W. PRIEST, Prop., 
Franconia, N. H., until June roth. 


Late Proprietor Forest Hills, Franconia, and Pro- 
prietor The Altamonte, Florida. 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern if sent on 
request by RILICRE CO. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


ROTHAY HOTEL 


GRASMERE, ENGLAND 


You are here in the heart of lovely walks 
and drives. Take as much of them as your 
time will allow. You will not find a better 
center than Grasmere, nor anywhere a more 
comfortable “home” than the Rothay Hotel. 
—LYMAN ABBOTT. 

Send to the Recreation Dept. for further information. 


will find restful accommo- 
Tourists in England dations, amidst beautiful 
rural scenery,at MALVERN. Moderate terms; liberal 


table; good bathroom. Close to station. Address 
Mrs. BRYAN SMITH, Garnstone, Malvern-Link. 


Refers to Mr. John Thornton, 297 Church St., New York. 


Hotel Pleasanton 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The largest, best appointed, and most liberally man 
Family and Tourists’ Hotel in San Francisco. American 


only RRMPBELL HEDGE, Proprietor. 


Hotel Terracina 


REDLANDS, CAL. 


In the beautiful San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent 
scenery. A wonderful combination of Roses, Li » 
blossoms, and snow-capped Mountains. 

Wm. M . Tisdale, Mer. Campbell T. Hedge, Prop. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by k. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO 


South Bristol, Maine 
Beautiful for situation. For circulars send to North 
Adams, Mass., until June first; after, to Heron Island, 
South Bristol, Me. E. ROGERS. 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


Rutherford’s Island, South Bristol, Me. 


n from June rsth to Sept. Beautiful for situa- 


MANOR INN 
For circular WO EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


DONNELL HOUSE 


Opens July sst. Sands, a 7 beach nearly 
two miles in length, lies in front of the house. ntry 
and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating, and bath- 
ing. Farm connected. Splendid drives and walks. Sprin 
water. Send for booklet. B.G. DONNELL, Manager. 


opens June. asth. Send for circulars, which deschibe 
many attractive features. Terms to suit the times. 
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Hotel Albracca 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


Opens June 7 
Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


MHERST, MASSACHUSETTS, asa place for 
a Summer Restpence, beats all New England, 


Pure water, healthful location, superior education 
facilities, grand scenery, and excellent railroad accommo- 
dation. Gas and electric lights. Real estate in lots to 
suit all parties. Send for illustrated pamphlet to 
SECRETARY Boarp or Trape, Amherst, Mass. 


HILL A pleasant country home. Pure air and water. 
VIEW, | Beautiful views and charming drives. Among 
Conway, ithe foot-hills of Green Mts., west_of Conn. 
Mass. |River. Address E. L. CHILDS. 


POINT ALLERTON HOTEL 


HULL, MASS. Near entrance Boston Harbor. 
$10 per week. Send for circular. 


. Good roads 


Fine bathing 


and comfortable summer place, pear Boston— 
‘The tt, on Swam pscot ' ress 
F. H. COULD, Loum, Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove Cottages will 
modate a few summer boarders; large, airy rooms; fine 
views ; prominent headland; grounds and beach for bath- 
ing, boating, and fishing private for our guests. Ad- 
dress J. KR. GILES, Marblehead, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


Forest Hills Hotel 


and Cottages 
FRANCONIA, N. A. 


Open from May to November. Capacity, 150 
guests. Rates, $3 and $4 per day. 

Also caters to ** House Parties’’ winter months. 
Especially fitted and ghd located for co 
weather. JAMES W. DUD 


ILLSIDE FARM, Southern N. H.—Pleasant 
. and healthy location ; rooms and table; boat- 
ing and drives; adults preferred ; terms reasonable. For 
information address Box 94, Greenfield, N. H. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Open June t._ Fine views of the mountains, A pretty 
booklet is sent free. J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


June at Intervale, N. H. 
Reduced rates at THE CLARENDON, Address 
lar R. W. WEEKS. 


Intervale, N. H. 


Intervale House 
Opens Jume 


Reduced rates for that month 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; 
mou ntain and interval nery. Reduced rates/or June. 
Trout-fishing. |. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


EY, Proprietor. 


We want to help every reader 
of The Outlook plan his sum- 
mer vacation. Can we do any- 
thing for you? Every subscriber 
is entitled to the free use of the 
Recreation Department, and we 
are glad to have you use it. 
Address the Recreation Depart- 
ment, The Outlook, 13 Astor 
Place, New York. 


A Pen Sketch—true to nature—of one of the most delightful 
spots on earth— 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


Such a vista! such a landscape! The eye never wearies of 
its beauties. Singing birds and springing flowers, glistening 
fountains and babbling brooks, all add to the delights of this 
place. Send for illustrated catalogue to 

WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 


GLENDON COTTAGE 
JACKSON, N. H. 


Near center. Good elevation and fine vi 
B.M.F 


ws. Reason- 
able rates. ERNALD. 


SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE AT 


The Iron Mountain House 


Jackson, N. 
Reduced rates. Send for circular, W. A. MESERVE. 


Special rates are made for 
JUNE June at the JACKSON FALLS 
AT HOUSE. Send for pamphlet. 


TRICKEY BROS., 
J ACKSON Jackson, N. H. 


HITE House, 
Jefterson New Elevation, 
Netuctonfor June and Sapir 


REST > 2 2 
RECREATION 
RESTORATION 


TO HEALTH 


SANITARIUM | -WRITE FOR OUR 
ALMA 3 MICH ILLUSTRATED: BOOK: 


(For other advertisements in this department see following pages.) 
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Oak HillHouse |THE BLACKBURN ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


One of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Mountains. Perfect drainage ; electric fights; al 
modern improvements. Send forcircular. Geo. Farr & Co. 


PITMAN HALL LOWER BARTLETT, 


Rates are reasonable for early 


THE GRAND 


MONT VERNON, N. H. 


1,200 feet above sea-level overincking miles of beautiful 
scenery of Southern New shire ine grove ; pure 
good lv water. billiards; choice orchestra ; 

an 
ull 


live Opens June rs. or terms, pamphlets, 
aleve pens Ju Wave & CAMPBELL, nagers 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 
Open for the Season June 30th 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. H.—Edgewood Cot- 

tage. A little out of the village; with good moun- 

in views, large rooms, shade trees. Farmi connected. 
or rates, etc., address GEO. F. WOLCOTT. 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June rst.. Write for terms. 


HE WINSLOW HOUSE, Mt. Kearsarge, 

Potter Place Station, N. H.—4,000 feet above 

the level ot the sea, Will open June Ist. Delightful 

view ; healthy location. Cuisine francaise. Circulars can 
be had at Outlook Office. 


A quiet house; 30 guests; new, first-class; 1,700 feet 
elevation; unsurpassed views; cold spring water; no 
hay-fever. Open June rs. 


MIRAMONTE 


SUGAR HILL, N. H. 
Circulars at our New York Office, care the 
Department. The Ou Com Astor 
Front St., » Philadelphia, P or rooms w 
RAMONTE. Hill, N. H. 


creation 
SO 20 


New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On the ocean front. Thoroughly modern and complete 
Hot and cold sea-water baths, passpager elevator, etc. 
Send for descriptive illustrated Eo bookie 

BERTS & SONS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. Elevator; 
steam heat; filtered water ; page music 
rooms. PES. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
SOMERSET INN 


will open about June rst. Address GEO, W. TUTTLE, 
Manager, Bernardsville. N. J., or call on premises 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Carriage will meet train ae New Ycrk 9 A.M. those 
ys. 


N EW CITY, N.Y. Gees 
elevation and good air. ‘s rates and information p=. 
Mrs JOHN EBERLING 


IRST-CLASS BOA 5 yo in one of the most health- 
ful towns in the State; good water, fine drainage, 
elegant drives, plenty of shade and fruit; fifty minutes 
from New York Erie main line; seventy trains daily. 
Address Box 213, RIDGEWOOD, N. J: 


OPEN MAY Ist 
New York City 


~ 


+ THERE 'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


EXCEPT 


The Grand Union Hotel, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


We study your comfort and economy. Central 
for theatres and shopping. Baggage to and from 


42d Street Depot free. 
: BOOMS, $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS. 


New York 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE ®1* Mountain Lake 


TYLER M. MERWIN Fippsiator. Finest view of 

Lakes and Mountains in the DACKS. oar 

boating an ing. Free from Hay Fever. Open all 
year. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 


Childwold Park House 


fake Modern improvements. Huntin 
ing Rood ueen Anne Cottages for rent 
Wit GOLD, Manager. For call be- 
and 4,0 r “address H. F. GRISWO Clerk, 
Rms 10, World Bidg., N. Y. Mention “* Out lock” 


HOTEL WAWONDA 


LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CO., N. WY. 


U. S. MESSITER, Manager. 
ns June. The finest located and best equipped 
house _ Sullivan County; 2,000 feet elevation ; accom- 
tes 300; baths, electric bell lls, gas; running wapet, 
hot and cold; cuisine unrivaled ; sa perfect h ome ; 650 feet 
of verandas ; private balconies. te for information. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 6saranat Take 


Opens June sent ivstrated book at Recreation Dept., 
Outlook, Astor P 
OHN HARDING, Prep., Algcneuin, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. [OWES 


* New and thoroughly 
-st house, o 
Rates. $2. aay. — PPR “LAIR. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


n June 20. 3% Hours from New York. 
Moowran House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


WOODMERE HOUSE and COTTAGE 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 


Beautiful drives; river, mountain, and intervale scenery. 
Send for circular. A. PAR SONS, Prop. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 18<8.) 


Elevated location, Lago ft. 3 above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee 

Personal Care of Physicians. A!) 

valuable forms of trestanees. Provision for rest, recrea- 
don, and amusemen 

fire-p main beliding and twelve cottages. 

Roof tem Steam peat, open fires, electric 

As , safety elevator, telegra one telephone. Cuisine under 

Schoo PRE Ewing, of Chauta»qua 

ing 


Oo. 


EWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
N. ¥.—Newly furnished and fitted 
with mogers eraap liances. fruit, from 
owner’s f ay ; shady lawn FEVER 


MT. MEENAHGA 


In “the Shawangunks.”’ Opens May 28th. A Sum 
mer Home in the midst of much natural beauty. Pure 
water; dry. ex carating air; e bells, gas, steam 

at, an s. People of refined and quiet tastes 
only oslicited. E. TERWILLIGER, Ellenville, N.Y. 


THE GLEASON SANITARIUM 
ELMIRA, N. ¥. 


(Established in 1852.) Thoroughly remodeled the past 
winter; will reopen June 1st; all modern improvements ; 
electric hells. elevator gas, steam heat, sun parlor; a 
forms of hs—Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Flectric; 
Swedish enna massage. Location beautiful and 
healthy ; 200 ft. above the val ey and 1,000 ft. above the sea 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. E. B. Gleason, aneeer. 


N T ERPINES”—A beautiful, quiet restful 
‘Home for the nervous invalid; 60 miles from 
New York City; 80 ft. above spareves. Appointments 
we FREDERICK SEWARD, M.D. 
Resident Physician. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


CAMP FOR TEN BOYS 


over fifteen on years of age, on the lake shore, between Port 


Henry and rivate tuition given by experienced 
teachers. ing fishing, and excnrsions into the Adiron- 
dacks. Witt M TATLOCK, and, Port Henry, N.Y. 


Fernwood Hall & Cottages 
On Lake Ozonia, in the Adirondacks 
An Ideal Summer Home for the Weary. Please send 


for i Booklet 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Owner, Potsdam, N. Y. 


The Ruisseaumont 


Hotel and Cottages at Lake Placid, N.Y: (Adiron- 
dacks). For rent of cottages and terms please address 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


THE GEM OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


Under-Cliff 


Northern end of Lake Placid, Adirondacks. 
A select family resort. 
Comfort, excellence, refinement. 


Circulars from Recreation Department, Outlook. 


OTISVILLE, 


Good table and well-furnished rooms for a few Ameri- 
cans at Farm-house. High and shady grounds; beautiful 
view. Refer to William E. potearove foot East soth 
and ith St., New York, or Ni G.C ney New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Address DSON'' MAPES 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 


Enlarged and refurnished. Strictly first-class. Term 
to $15. Circulars from Recreation Dep't. 


The Inn at High Point 


nA ee mountain resort. Scenery unsurpassed. 
Lake, fishing, boating, livery, music, etc, 
Ne ma . no flies, no mosquasges ; good water, 


we, want Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Dr. Sanitarium 


Saratoga yc N. Y. 


Elects all baths and 
pes. lawn ten- 
Send for 


, tonic 
health 


lustrated circular. 


BRENTFORD HALL 


Twenty minutes from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
Two hund feet above, we Hudson. Views of river 
and Palisades ursurpassed I. H. GERRY, Prop. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, 


Healthful, Homelike. Attractive. for season 
of ’94. Send fo r descriptive and Biden bee with 
opinions of of Henry W ard Beecher and Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

URCHILL, M.D., Stamford, N. Y. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity ; ng water; cuisine unexcelle Send 
BROWN. 


The Hamilton House 


All modern conveniences. n all the year. Free 
’bus. Send for circu.ur. . E. TALL ADGE. 


HUBBELL COTTAGE 


all the Excellent 
year. Excellent UBBELL, M.D. 


THE INGLESIDE 


Seminary Heights. First-class in all res 
excellent cuisine. Send for circular. 6. COVEL. 


Catskill Mountains 
MT. VIEW HOUSE 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


New and modern. Electric lights and _ bells. 
ar cleculars address McRILLIP. 
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New York 
On a large farm 


Mod ymprovements. Extensive views, 
Wrie- A. W. TE 


sTAMEORD, THEJWESTHOLM 


New House; Modern Improvements; Best Cuisine. 
Open May ist. Perfect heating by improves 
: ation 


COLUMBIA WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


Family hotel for comfort and health; easy of access; 
good rooms, table, and service ; popular rates; sanitary 
plumbing perfect; special terms for May and June. 

Send for circular to Jesse M. Bunpy, Stottville, N. Y. 


MOORE’S HOTEL TRENTON FALLS, 


Finest scenery and falls in the world. OPEN MAY 16 
to OCTOBER 15 . Webb’s Adirondack Railroad 


crosses the ravine above the hotel. Send for circular. 
M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


Oregon 


May ist Nov. 6th 


HALCYON HALL 


Miflbrook, 
Duchess Co. 
R.d, 


The hotel curiosity of the nineteenth century. Situ- 
ated on the peak of Dutchess County. Two and one- 


half hours from New York, via N. Y. Central R. R. Ele- 
vation, 1,coo feet. 
views. Orchestra, ten pieces, three times daily. Terms, Five Dollars 


Dry air. Fine roadsand livery. Extended 


and upwards. Apply for terms and prospectus to 


H. H. VALENTINE, Manager, Millbrook, N. Y. 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of he most and pores L this 
ountry; American plan; $3.00 per day and upward. 
Ww BARMORE, anager. 


Pennsylvania 


RANCH COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa. Healthfully and delightfully located; high 
elevation ; central to points of interest ; terms moderate. 
Address for circular ELIAS COMPTON, Proprietor. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. n from May till No- 
Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. 


vember. Large 
E. T. CROASDALE. 


rooms; shady lawns: livery. 
Delaware Water Gap, 


THE GLENWOOD Pa. — Seventeen acres in- 


closed private grounds ; hot and cold baths; electric bells; 
tennis, croquet; avery. Superior accommodations at 
moderate rates. Send forcirculars. JOHNSON BROS. 
NOW 


open LHE KITTATINNY 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


This favorite Spring, Summer, and Autumn resort is less 
than three hours from New York, via D., L. & W. R.R. 


Send for circular to A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 
High and dry among the 
tains, the cele- 
Sanitarium air. Noswamps; noma 


; . 3S years’ experience. 
We treat all forms of sickness, and cure with excellent 
success the hardest cases. Use no drugs. Terms reason- 
able, Address for further information | 
WATER GAP SANITARIUM, Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


MONTEREY SPRINGS HOTEL 


Summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Penna. 
Will reopen June roth 
Magnificent scenery. Pure spring water. No malaria; 
no mosquitoes. Newand modern sanitary arrangements. 


ay rates for June. Write for descriptive circulars. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR, 330 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 


HAGHL4ND DELL HOUSE.—Open May to 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dela- 
ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, 1,300 feet; 
house heated by steam; capacity, 125. For circulars and 
rates address J. F. FOULKE, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


ERNERSVILLE, PA.—Belle Alto, or Beau- 
’ tiful Height, overlooking the Picturesque Lebanon 
talley. spring water ; pyre mountain air. 
of location unsurpassed. ns May ist. Spe 
VENNEY, Prop. 


GRAND VIEW SANITARIUM 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 

The history of this well-known Sanitarium dates back 
to 1847, and is one of the oldest in the country. The 
panoramic view is most beautiful, stretching out many 
miles on varied lapeecige of valley, hill, and mountain. 
The climate has been favorably compared to that of 

olorado. The air, the year round, is dry and bracing. 
Dew is unknown here. e have the various appliances 
and methods of treatment found in the best institutions 
of this kind in the country. Unequaled as a Sanitarium. 


nd for descriptive pamphlet to 
Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Wernersville, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


location at the Pie a Hos and Sea Water Bethe. 
ngement 
Send for circulars 7 to 


Vermont 


WATERBURY CENTER, Vermont 
ie THE GREEN MOUNTAIN LODGE 
scenery. COLLEY, Manages 


ISABETH CO 


HEALTH 
and PROFITABLE OCCUPATION 


a 


How to Secure both in a Land of 
Sunshine and Abundance. 


A LITTLE BOOK FREE ON APPLICATION 


THE PECOS IRRIGATION & IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Y COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages | 


The la 


beautiful Franconia Notch, which possesses many points of attraction unequal 
until June rsth, C. 
e, Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile House, N. H 


une 26th to Oct. rst. For rooms address 


Open 
Vend 


st of the leading Sommer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated in the - 


edin New England. 
. Greenleaf & Co., Hotel 
so 


Al 


Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House 


Richficld Springs, 


Open June 16 
to Oct. I. 


SPRING HOUSE & BATHS 


TRAVEL 


WHERE SUMMER BREEZES BLOW 


Would you fly if you could 

To a glen in the wood, 

To a spot in the shade 

That nature hath made, 

Rich with ferns and wild flowers— 
One of nature’s fair bowers? 


What is life to the soul 

If to labor is all ? 

What a joy to the heart 
When for rest we depart 
To the woods and the dells! 


Does your heart cry for rest 
In a place that is blest, 
With no shadow or sorrow 
Nor care for the morrow? 


If so, send your address for a list of “ SUM- 
MER TOURS,” published by the Chicago, 
Miitwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Geo. H. 
Heafford, Cen’! Passenger Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 

For Mackinac Island, Petoskey. Bay View, Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, uth, and inter- 
mediate ports—Tuesdays 9 A.M., Wednesdays 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8 p.m., Saturdays S30 P.M, Service Arst-class in 
every detail. For illustrated folders, etc., apply to LAK 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE Superior TRANSPORTATION Co., 
General Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., go. 


NEW TRANS QNTINENTAL 


SCENIC LINE 


PACIFIC COAST TOURISTS SHOULD NOT 
FAIL TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS ROUTE 


Summer Vacation 


described in a new illustrated book, “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 
AND ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” 
containing selected addresses of the Best Family 
Homes for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week ; also list of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, climate, and scenery, all unex- 
celled. 
Mailed free on application to 

A. W.ECCLESTONE or 5S. W.CUMMINGS, 
S. P.A., 353 Broadway, New York. G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 


or other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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Travel 


New York City 


Massachusetts 


Y RATE 


EXCURSION 


VIA 


TO THE 


West Northwest 
MAY 29, 1894 


For particulars apply to Ticket Agents; or 
<irculars giving rates and detailed information 
will be mailed free upon application to W. A. 
THRALL, G.P. & T.A., Chicago & North-Western 
Railway, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


(co to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail from Boston to Yarmouth !—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
** Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
‘to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Wharf BOSTON, MASS. 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY ? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage, o , or call and get free at 
offices below, the illustrated ‘Summer Homes. 
It gives list of hotels, farm and et. houses, with 


GOOD BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, 
on the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario, 
and Western Railway : 2,000 feet above the sea ; location, 
prites. fares, ,all in it; can be tree. ork 
at OS. 11, 105, 171, 212, 371, an 23 broadway ; 737 
Sixth Ave., 134 East S 264 West w2sth St., 251 
Columbus Ave., 13 Astor ee, ticket offices foot of 
Franklin and West 42d Sts.; in Brooklyn, 4 Court St., 
860 Fulton St. 215 At antic a 98 Broadway, 253 3 Man- 
hattan Ave., Greenpoint, or of j. C. Anderson, General 
Passenger Agent, 5 Beaver St., New York. On Ma 2%, 
29, and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will be sold at 
371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an opportunity of 
ae hah selecting a Summer home and also enjoying a 

pwr ing in this delightful region ; tickets good return- 
ing May 31. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18ss. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New York 


Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls 


dae 47th St., N. Y. Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, 
incipal. Oct. 3. A few boarding pupils taken. 


yEscess COLLEGE (9 University Place, 
New York, until September), West 12oth St. 
near the Boulevard.—Professional training for general 
teachers and specialists : manual training, science, kin- 
dergarten, English, form, drawing and color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedagogy. Degrees given 
by Columbia College to both sexes. Circular of Infor- 
mation, Specia Circulars, Teachers College 
Bulletin.’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


ADIRONDACKS Summer, Outing Class for Girls, 


ue Mountain 
Lake. French, Botany, with competent 
teachers. Mademoiselle Despray LoNGCHAMP, care the 
Misses Ely, Riverside Drive and &sth St., New York. 


VINEYARD SUMMER INSTI- 
E. Seventeenth annual session, beginning 
July 9 184 School of Methods, four weeks, 14 instruct- 
ors; Academic Departments, five weeks, 18 mstructors ; 
Emerson College of Oratory, four weeks. Send for large 
circular giving full information. W.A. MOWRY, 
Salem, Mass., or A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


South Radley, MONT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


ff + Collegiate courses. Music and Art 

Cabinets. and Observatory. The 
and tuition, $250. 

rs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


year opens Sept. 13,1 


ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
Boardi ing a and Day School for Girls, 3 
and 34 East s7t New York, reo Thursday, 
ments. Special students admitted. 


Connecticut 


The Homestead School for Girls 


Family limited to twelve. 
The Misses STOWE, Greenwich, Conn. 


ONNECTICUT, New Haven, Fay Hillhouse Ave. 
West End Institute. School for Girls. Prepares for 
any College. Circulars. Early gppiication necessary. 
s. S. L. Capy and Miss Capy, Principals. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the sea. Out- 
door life; careful supervision ; private tutoring. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
Rev. Dr. Coit Fa Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
fabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl.,N.Y. 
WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr.. B.A., Head Master. 
Present address, Gen. Theo. Sem., Chelsea Square, 3 


New Hampshire 


3 Months’ Tuition in French for $25 


during summer months, at the Winslow House, Mt. Kear 
Patter Place Station, N. H. Circularsat this office 


Woodside Seminary FOR GIRLS. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. Number 
limited. Terms $700. Fall Session opens Sept. 20th, ’o4. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, Hartford(suburés),Conn 


MISS LOW AND MISS HEYWOOD 


School for Girls. Resident pupils. 
Circulars sent on application. STAMFORD, Conn. 


Illinois 


HE SUMMED SESSION of the MORGAN 
PARK ACADEMY of the UNIVEKSITY 
F CHICAGO—Fint term July rst to August roth. 
Second term August rth to September aust. 
Courses under able and experienced instructors in all 
subjects required for admission_to the best college 
pecial courses for teachers. For summer calen 
giving full information, address the Dean at Slevenn 
ark, Illinois. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Fall Term Opens September 19, 1894 


Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory 

ool. Specially organized departments of Music and 

rt. Well-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasiums. 

Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
reduce expenses, For catalo ogue address k Box 

SARAH F, ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, Ill. 


Indiana 
ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Well endowed, well equipped. Courses in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Civil Engineering and Chemistry. Exten. 
sive Machine Shops, Laboratories, Drawing Room 
Library. Expenses low. Address i. T. EDDY. Pres't. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute Bordentown 


Between New York and Solid 
tions in English Academic Studies repares for Cellege 

t t . ANDON om 

— Rev. T. H. Lanvon, 


ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. 1 

miles from Y. 776 Bloomfield Ave., 

Montclair, N. J. College and business preparation. 

Cadets live in cottages. en) joying © Christian influences and 
ife 


AC 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
TORY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Pompton, N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 183. Full classica 
and scientific courses. The modern languages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physical culture 
nasium. Grounds o acres. nd for . alogue to 
Mrs. H.C. DE. MILLE. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
The Princeton Preparatory School 


O Sept. roth. Inquiries may be addressed to President 
liege, or toJ.B. Fine, Head Master. 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Reopens September 2s. 


Pennsylvania 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1804. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
Miss VryLinc Wi_per BurruM, A.B., Principal. 


The Sauveur College of Languages 


and Amherst Summer School 


Opens July 2, 1894. For programme address 
Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars ad- 
dress EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
nd for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. General Mer., Boston, Mass. 


JHE MISSES HUBRBARD’S HOME AND 

Day School for Girls, Newb Street, 

poston. will reopen Oct. 3, 1894. Regular an Elective 
ourses. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for College, and gives other nd music courses 
with special advantages i in aacnases an 
Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


TABOR ACADEMY 


For both sexes. Classical and general courses. Pre- 
= for College and Scientific Institutions. New Cata- 
ready June1. DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
MISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Address Miss FLorence BALDWIN. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, B he Mawr, Pa. 

10 miles from Philadelphia, A College for Women. 

The Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 

courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


Seven Philosophy and 
Science, Civil 


Electrical Engineer- 
« ingand Chemistr nnual 1 
June 20th. Fall Term begins Sept. 13th. 


F talogues address 
OT i E REGISTRAR, Easton, Penna, 


4110 & 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. :3th year. Liberal Education, 
with preparation Sal ege. French, Art, and M usc 
Mrs. JU UTWI LER, Associate Princi 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA will meet 

at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., July 17- Mass. 
3EO. B. KILBON, Pres.., Springfield, ass. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Establishedin 1850, Twenty from Philadelphia, 
two hours irom New York. ( he 26th. For 
circulars and reports apply to Principals 

SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


——_ 


Mechanical Drawing 


MINING, PROSPECTING, ARTTH- 
METIC, ETC.; may be studied at Home. Write for 

REE circular to THe CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
MEcHANICS, Scranton, 
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A Family Paper 


BEST 


&C 


Our patent 
Suspender 
Waists 


area comfort both 
to the boys and those 
who have charge of 
their clothes—romp, 
bend, twist as he 
will, the wearer will 
not pull the buttons 
off, nor tear out but- 
ton holes. Made of 
fine satin finished 
jean—-also in special 
light weight mater- 
ial for Summer. 
Price 75 eents. 

Catalogue showing the advantage of 
purchasing children’s clothing where 
their outfitting is made a special busi- 
ness, will be sent on application—so 
full of illustrations that it almost takes 
the place of a visit to the store—post- 
age 4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 


‘“‘Of course 
it is 
too bad, 
but why don't 


you use the 


Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


‘with the well-known trade-mark, 


an accidents like this would not oc- 
eer. 

The ‘‘S. H. & M.” Binding wears 
.as long as the skirt. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th St., N. ¥. 


We sell goods cheaper than any other 
house in the world. 

We can supply almost any want at 
a saving of from 25 to go per cent. — 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


‘complete in 30 vols., bound in 


half Russia, including 5 vols. of 35.99 


American supplement, 
WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 

IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
finely tnished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
ahs and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylis- 
der Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle and a complete 
me set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
pe 30 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
5,000 now {n use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
EE Cat Thie Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., N. Y. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN 


Ladies’ 


Capes, 


Jackets, and Suits 


200 Ladies’ Cloth DOUBLE CAPES, 
elaborately braided, 


1.98 ana 2,98 


Formerly 4.69 and 5.50 


150 Ladies’ CAPES in fine Materials, 
elegantly Embroidered and Trimmed ; 
also a number trimmed with Moire Silk, 


(.98 


Formerly 14.75 


200 Fine Imported and Domestic 
Cloth and Silk CAPES, in Short and 
Long Effects, Silk Lined, 


11.98 ana 14.98 


Formerly 25.00 to 40.00 


500 Ladies’ All Wool Covert and 
Habit Cloth JACKETS; also Clay 
Diagonals, New Shapes, Silk Finished, 


2.98, 4.75 ana 7,98 


‘Formerly 6.00, 10.50, and 20.00 


500 Standard DUCK SUITS, Plain, 
White, and Fancy Stripes and Figures, 
Reinforeed, Seams Bound, Full Skirts, 


2.9¢ and 3,98 


Formerly 4.00 and 5.00 


500 Best Grade Storm Serge, Tailor- 
Made SUITS, “ Everall” and “ New- 
port’ Shapes; also in Covert Cloth and 
Pinges’. These Suits are carefully 
made and perfect shapes, 


€.98 ana 10.98 


Formerly 10.00 and 14.00 


House Gowns 


250 Ladies’ Cashmere HOUSE 
GOWNS, trimmed with nar-ow Silk 
or Velvet Ribbon, in the most stylish 
shapes and colors, 


3.09 


Formerly 6.50 


GREAT SILK SALE 


THIS WEEK 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
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The Business World 


Causes of ast week’s desultory market in 
Depression stocks and bonds had certain 

evident causes, of which not the 
least was, of course, the continued uncertainty 
as to tariff legislation. But the week fur- 
nished its own causes, in the continued strike 
of the bituminous coal and coke miners; in 
the disappointing course of wheat; in the sud- 
den demoralization among Western railways, 
and the probable results in case of a rate-war; 
and also, to acertain extent, in the engagement 
for export of six and a half millions of gold. 
Almost all of this amount came from the Sub- 
Treasury, and was paid for with legal tenders. 
Yet stock and bond holders should congratulate 
themselves that these bearish factors did not 
disturb matters more. It is another proof of 
the fact that, while the present state of affairs 
may not warrant many investments, holders 
of fair and good securities are not to be scared 
from their holdings in a hurry by temporary 
clouds. Last Saturday there was reported the 
largest loss for a long time in surplus reserve 
held by the New York City banks, but the 
enormous amount of $80,634,735 is still on 
hand in excess of legal requirements. Loans 
show a moderate expansion of something over 
$2,000,000 ; deposits are up nearly half a mill- 
ion; while in legal tenders there isa decrease 
of nearly two and a half millions. As to the 
money market, 1 per cent. still rules as the 
average rate for call money. In comparison 
with the slight demand the supply of time 
money is overwhelming, and may be had even 
at 1 percent. for thirty days, 14 for sixty, 2 for 
ninety, 2% for four months, and 3 per cent. 
for five months to the end of the year. Con- 
trariwise, the demand for commercial paper is 
far greater than the supply. Very choice in- 
dorsements are at 2%4 per cent.; prime sixty to 
ninety day indorsed bills receivable are at 23 
to 3 per cent.; good single four months’ com- 
mission-house names are at 3 to 34% per cent.; 
four to six months’ names, 3% to 4 per cent.; 
and less favorably regarded paper is at 4 to 6 
per cent. 


The Government 1" Spite of the official re- 
Wheat Report POrt by the Department of 
Agriculture, indicating a 
winter wheat crop of 251,000,000 bushels, as 
against 275,000,000 last year, 359,000,000 in 
1892, and 392,000,000 in 1891, the figures have 
been so discredited by traders that there has 
been liquidation enough to cause an immediate 
decline of a cent a bushel on July options. 
Government returns have been so remarkably 
different from those made by the States and 
from private sources that this last report, which 
should have been the very means of propping 
up a market which had already touched the 
lowest prices on record, only precipitated a 
still gloomier state of things. The quotation 
of 81 per cent., as given out last week, against 
$6.7 per cent. a month since, is much too 
low, according to expert authorities. Actual 
conditions, however, are more favorable than 
one might suppose. The accumulated sup- 
plies of two and three years ago were unprece- 
dented, and no such accumulations handicap 
the market at present. Spring wheat grades 
make up two-thirds of the entire visible supply, 
the aggregate of winter wheat being perhaps 
20,000,000 bushels, thus giving the new winter 
wheat crop a fair fighting chance. From June 
26 to May 5 the receipts of wheat at the win- 
ter and spring grain markets were 153,000,000 
bushels, as against 250,000,000 bushels for the 
corresponding period last year. 


The downward course of 
railway gross earnings was 
more than ever emphasized 
by the returns for last month. - In January 
the rate of decrease was 12.25 per cent.; in 
February, 12.54; in March, 13.05; andin April, 
13-95 per cent. In addition to the continued 
business depression, the special causes for this 
last and greatest reduction in traffic and earn- 
ings were the strikes of railway workmen and 
coal-miners. The fact that the Great North- 
ern Company’s statement is not included 
in the general report this month shows that 
13-95 per cent. hardly represents the full rate 
of decline. The large losses were very numer- 
ous in April, those over $200,000 being from 


Railway Earnin 
During April 


the Northern Pacific (again first on the sorry 
list), followed in the order named by the St. 
Paul, Atchison, Canadian Pacific, Louisville 
and Nashville, and Illinois Central. It is in- 
teresting to learn that during the past two 
decades in the United States railway-building 
has gone ahead at the rate of over 5,000 miles 
a year, until now we possess nearly 200,000 
miles, or almost half the total railway mileage 
of the world. It might see as though our 
country were to become a vast network of rail- 
ways; yet the present average for the entire 
country, not including Alaska, is only 6 miles 
for every 100 square miles, while in some lands 
abroad it has reached eveh 27 miles for every 
100 square miles. Though possessing but 
about one-fourteenth of the earth’s surface, 
Europe has now nearly one-third of the world’s 
total ra ilway mileage. 


Will Horses xcept for the luxury of private 
driving, horses may disappear 
from our city streets and coun- 
try roads should electricity fulfill its promise 
of cheap and easy locomotion and transporta- 
tion. Goods will then be delivered, produce 
hauled, and passengers carried by this agent. 
Already in London an electric parcels-van has 
been in experimental use, and is thus described 
by the “Spectator :” “It looks like an ordi- 
nary two-horse van without shafts; it is work- 
ed by accumulators which will drive it for fifty 
miles without recharge, and it can go at any 
speed up to ten miles an hour. The steering 
is easy, and the inside is lighted by two elec- 
tric lamps. The cost is said to be half that of 
a horse-van of the same size and power.” As 
to the developments of electricity in our own 
country, it is credibly reported that the people 
of Pittsburg are to pay $600,000 for the first 
mile of the new road which is now apparently 
only waiting for right of way into the city, and 
for the construction of a bridge 2,200 feet long 
across the Monongahela. It is planned to 
have the approach in the heart of the city, and, 
after crossing the river, the railway will tunnel 
Mount Washington, emerging upon a broad 
and fertile territory. The rolling-stock will be 
as heavy as that used on steam lines, the pas- 
senger trains being vestibuled and taken on 
fast time. There is no provision for motors 
of less than thirty horse-power. But the most 
ambitious project yet mooted seems to be the 
proposed elevated electric railway between 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg. The projectors 
meet many doubting Thomases when they an- 
nounce that a speed of one hundred miles an 
hour may be attained. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Disappear ? 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

- Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


59 TO 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses all the powers of Trust Compa- 
nies under the New York Banking Laws; acts as 
Trustee for Corporations, firms, and individuals, as. 
Executor or Administrator of estates, and is a legal 
depository of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITs, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R, i URNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McC urdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr, 


George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly. 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-35 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PAINT®oors 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. on Crucrsie Co., Jersey City, N. + 


WARRANTS 


YIELD EIGHT PER CENT: 


» COUNTY, SCHOOL an CITY 
lnvertment with Banks, Trust 
435 Drexel Bulld’s, H. Home, Barings and 


Association. Paid in Capital, 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes, 


= 


The *‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and wil} 


save its cost over and ayain in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circ 


LAWTON & CO., a0 Vesey St., New York, 


Pure Water 
For Cooking. 


“3 Thehealthfulness of the food 
+» we eat, to say nothing of its 


‘ 
era, typhoid fever, diphtheria 
and many other dangerous 
| diseases come directly from 
germs contained in impure 
water. The MeConne! 
| Germ-Proof Filter com- 
letely clears all impurities 
a from the water which passes 
#4 through it. it is the safest, 
simplest, best and least ex- 

poaeve good filter in the 
world. 

We will be glad to send our 
> illustrated catalogue to any 
address, free for postal. 


McCONNELL FILTER CO... 
Dep’t R, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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4 The Whole World 
Knows Golumbias. 


They are safe to buy. Agents do not 
always know thoroughly the bicycles they 
sell. Honest men sometimes recommend 
inferior wheels. We have always made the 
highest grade bicycles only, and 
therefore any machine 
ing a Columbia plate 

umber is sure 
n 


as near-. 
"a m 4 Mar. 
hen . » rightasa bicycle can be made. 


Moreover, Columbias are backed by a 
broad, liberal, and reliable guarantee. 

Every intending purchaser of a bicycle 
should see the beautiful illustrated Colum- 
bia catalogue. It is free at our agencies, 
or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFc. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


are the strongest wheel 
The 23-pound road whee 


ALEIGH 


BICYCLES. 


wen AllWorld’s Championships 


OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, 


and 19-pou 
firmest - safest, lightest wheels known. 
RALEIG bearings are unequ 


as well as the lightest made. 
nd racer are the 


The 
aled for light-running 
qualities. For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH 2081-8 7rn Avz., New YorK. 


KEEP 


And it will Keep You Cool 

Drink itwhen you are thirsty; when you 
are tired ; when you areoverheated. hen- 
ever you feel thata health-giving temperance 
drink will do you good, drink 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


A 2c. pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


Ideal Teeth 
Cleaning 


for the tufts of the PRorpHYLACTIC 
TootH BRUSH go in between the 
teeth and remove every particle. 
Other brushes don’t do this. In use, 
follow directions. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
Soc. by mail, post paid. 

An instructive book about the teeth, free, 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


Congregational 
Home Missionary Society 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


It will be held this year in the First Con tional Church of Omaha, Nebraska, June 6th-8th. 
The President of the Society, Major-General Oliver O. Howard, will preside. The first session 
will convene at half-past three Wednesday afternoon, June 6th. At this meeting the annual 
election of officers will occur, the report for the year will made, and other business transacted. 
The Annual Sermon will be preached on that evening by the Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., of 
Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, Mass. 

Morning prayer-meetings, to be conducted in the main by the Home Missionaries present, will 
precede the regular sessions. On Thursday morning an address of welcome will be delivered, and 
responded to by the President of the Society, General Howard. A paper reviewing the work of 
the year will be read by Secretary Joseph B. Clark, and addresses will be made in behalf of 
the State Auxiliaries by Rev. Alexander McGregor, of Rhode Island: Rev. William H. Moore, 
of Connecticut; Rev. J. G. Fraser, D.D., of Ohio; and Rev. T. O. Douglass, D.D., of lowa. 

On Thursday afternoon HoME MISSIONS AND CHURCH BUILDING will be discussed by Rev. 
L. H. Cobb, D.D., of New York City, and Rev. F. T. Bayley, of Denver, and a paper will be 
presented by Secretary Washington Choate on HOME MISSIONS FOR THE SAKE OF AMERICA. 
Addresses will follow by Rev. J. 5. Ainslie, of Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Rev. Henry Hopkins, D.D., of 
Kansas City, Mo., and others. In the evening of that day a paper will be read by Secretary 
William Kincaid, entitled HomE MISSIONS FOR THE SAKE OF THE WORLD, followed by addresses 
by Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D.D., Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, and others. 

On Friday morning the Ninth Annual Meeting of THE WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT will be held 
as a part of the regular session of the Convention. Addresses may be expected from Miss Frances J. 
Dyer, of Massachusetts; Mrs. Joseph T. Duryea, Nebraska; Mrs. W. S. Hawkes, of Utah; Mrs. 
H. H. Gilchrist, Black Hills; and Mrs. C. W. Preston, of Nebraska. On that pegming Home 
pe AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS will be presented by Rev. George M. Boynton, D.D., of Boston, 
and others. 

The afternoon of Friday will be occupied by Sppsegeatatives from the field; Superintendents 
Broad, Ashmun, Jones, Bross, Parker, Wray, and Thrall are expected to speak. HOME MISSIONS 
Axp CunperzAs EDUCATION will also be presented on that afternoon by Rev. John A. Hamilton, 

.D., and others. 

The qventng of Friday wil! be devoted to a grand summing-up and consecration meeting, at 
which Rev. Edward P. Goodwin, D.D., of Chicago; Rev. G. H. Wells, D.D., of Minneapolis ; 
Rev. A. L. Frisbie, D.D., of Des Moines; and Rev. Charles S. Mills, of Cleveland, will speak. 

Following the Convention, on Sunday, June roth, there will be Home Missionary services in all 
the Congregational churc of the city in the morning, with mass-meetings in the afternoon and 
evening. It is expected that these will be conducted in the main as Home Missionary experience 
meetings by Home Missionary workers from all parts of the country. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AND RATES 


The Paxton and Murray Hotels will make a rate of from $2.50 to f3.00 ps day; the Millard and 
the Delone from $2.00 to $4.00; the Mercer from $2.00 to $3.00: the Hotel Brunswick and the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel from $1.75 to $2.00; the Windsor, the Barker, the Midland, the Arcade, and the 
Drexel from $1.50 to $2.00. es 
There are private boarding-houses within a reasonable distance, whose rates range from 75 cents 
to $1.50 per day. and the committee have also listed a large number of rooms in the central part of 
the city, where, at low rates, guests can_be accommodated with lodgings, and can_board at restau- 
rants near at hand. The Commercial Club, which occupies the fifth floor of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, tenders the hospitality-of its rooms to the members and guests of the Society, and a large 
and well-managed restaurant is under the patronage of the Club. 
Omaha committee of arrangements will promptly answer all inquiries, as to above accom- 
modations, that may be addressed to its Chairman, GEorGE H. PAYNE, Esq., 1702 Farnham 


Street, Omaha. 
TRANSPORTATION 


The Boston Passenger Committee, the Trunk Line Association, the Central Traffic Association, 
and the Western Passenger Association—covering most of the roads likely to be used by attend- 
ants on the meeting—have all agreed that those paying full fare from stations on their lines to 
Omaha, and securing certincates at the time of mq Ly that they have so paid, shall have 
return tickets over the same routes at one-third fare, t return tickets holding good for starting 
for three days from the close of the meeting. 

Certified clergymen will be carried each way for 17.50 from New York City, which is one-half 
the unlimited fare; and others paying full (limited) tare ($32.75) from New York City in going, 
will be pow a ae one-third of that sum ($10.92) by the same route. The sleeping-car fare is 
$7.50 for eac rth. : 

An open rate of one fare for the round trip has also been granted from points in Nebraska within 
150 miles of Omaha—excursion tickets to be sold June 5-8, limited for return to June 11. 


SPECIAL RAYMOND EXCURSION TO OMAHA 
FROM NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, the well-known excursion 
managers, to run special excursion trains from Boston and New York to Omaha and return on 
these terms: They will sell round-trip tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman berth, 
meals en route (to Omaha and return), and first-class hotei accommodations in Omaha for five 
days, for sixty-five dollars ($65) for clergymen, missionaries, and their families ; and for all ot 
seventy dollars ($70) from either New York or Boston. For those who desire, Messrs. Raymo 
& Whitcomb will make the return limit of their railroad ticket sixty ddys, and will refund the 
cost of the meals. But passengers not returning with the party will forfei the Pullman berth. 

excursion trains will leave Boston on Monday, June 4th, at gP.mM., and New York at § 
p.M.—the New York train joining that from Boston at Rotterdam Junction, near Schenectady— 
and are to reach Omaha on Wednesday, June 6th, at 2:30 p.m. Correspondence concerning these 
special trains may be addressed to Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, Boston or New York; Rev. 
oshua Coit, Congregational House, Boston; or Mr. William B. Howland, Treasurer, Bible 

ouse, New York, and tickets may be had at these several p 


THE BEST MATERIAL a» 
THE BEST WORKMANSHIP 


to the (;reatest Durability, 


which means in the case of stockings,—what is appreciated by the 
busy or tired housewife,— 


THE LEAST DARNINC. 
THE STOCKINGS 


rre made of the Best Yarna, on the Best Machinery, and by the Best 


Skilled Labor. SHAW STOCKING CO., LoweLL, Mass, 


Sexp ror Descairtive Price-List. 
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The Outlook 


A-Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1894, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matterin the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight pages. The sub- 
scatp@on price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Cana 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

of 


Changes of Adcdress.—When a 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 

of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 
ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 


Kyetters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place 
New York. 


About People 


—The late Sir James Stephen’s will is a 
marvel of conciseness. It runs: “ This is my 
last will. I give all my property to my wife, 
whom I appoint sole executrix.” 

—The sensible Queen Regent of Holland 
insists on having her daughter photographed 
in the typical peasant costume of the country. 
The result is that the little Queen is more 
popular than ever. 

—Mr. David Powell, who has been re-elected 
to the Governorship of the Bank of England, 
is not merely a hard-headed business man, but 
also an artist of no mean ability. Under his 
rule even the dingy offices in Threadneedle 
Street are assuming a different complexion. 

—That clever inventor of the bullet-proof 
coat, Herr Dowe, at least had the courage of 
his convictions when he put his coat on and 
stood himself up as a target. Herr Dowe, 
whose garments were not penetrated, came 
forth unharmed even from the shock ot im- 

act. 

: —Dr. Stanton Coit’s successor as Head 
Worker at the University Settlement, New 
York City, Mr. James B. Reynolds, who is in 
thorough sympathy with all similar movements 
in this country and abroad, was made a Fellow 
in Sociology of Columbia College simultane- 
ously with the assumption of his work in De- 
lancey Street. 

—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner likes to re- 
late his experiences as editor of the Hartford 
“Press ” back in the sixties, when he was en- 
deavoring, by vigorous appeals to patriotism, 
to increase the army enlistment. One day a 
typesetter came in from the composing-room 
and said: “ Well, Mr. Warner, I’ve decided to 
enlist in the army.” The gratified editor im- 
mediately congratulated the man on obeying 
his country’s call. “Oh, it isn’t that,” said 
the truthful compositor; “but I’d rather be 
shot than try to set any more of your copy.” 

—lIt is a curious coincidence that Mr. Thom- 
as Jordan Jarvis, who *succeeded Mr. Vance 
as Governor of North Carolina, should now 
have succeeded him in the United States Sen- 
ate. The State Legislature meets in June, and 
will then elect a Senator to fill out the late Mr. 
Vance’s term. Mr. Jarvis, who is fifty-eight 
years old, served in the Confederate Army 
throughout the war, until the battle of Drury’s 
Bluff in 1864, when his arm was shattered by 
a bullet, and that arm, to this day, is carried 
in a sling. 

—The death of M. de Kolemine, husband 
of Madame de Kolemine, who was once mor- 
ganatically married to the late Grand Duke of 
Hesse, recalls the remark said to have been 
made by Queen Victoria to her son-in-law, that 
the members of the Guelph family, whether 
such by right of birth or marriage, observed the 
rule, “once a widow, always a widow; once a 
widower, always a widower.” The good lady 


forgot, however, to add that her own mother, 
the Duchess of Kent, married twice, and that 
the reigning Queen of England comes from 
this second marriage. 

—The example of Messrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
William Waldorf Astor, and William K. Van- 
derbilt in renting or buying residences in Eng- 
land in addition to their homes in this country 
has been followed by Mr. Goodwin, the actor, 
who has just taken a place in Surrey, compris- 
ing two hundred acres of woodland, twenty or 
more horses in the stable, and twelve servants 
in the house. Mr. Goodwin says: 


I love to dwell flamboyantly on the details of the 
establishment. There are and 
deners, first, second, and third men, and no end of 
things of that sort. Such an establishment in this 
country would bankrupt a millionaire. I am only 
reticent when I come to mention the peie I pay for 
the outfit, It is so ridiculously small that I cannot 
give the facts without casting a slur upon the Van- 

rbilts, the Astors, and the other millionaires who 
have p me. There are a good many things in 
this world which are tinted by the mellow glow of 
deception, but, between you and me, the hiring of an 
English country place is one of the most notable. A 
New York flat is a rank and riotous extravagance 
compared to it. 


For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: “I 
d it as one of the best remedies in‘all cases in 
which the system requires an acid and a nerve tonic. 
I have used it freely with most excellent results.’’ 
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and brow 
isevidence — 
that the 


body 1s 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scotts Emulsion 


~ taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


O not be deceived.— The 


following 


brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 


process of slow corrosion. 


Strictly Pure 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


They are standard, and always 


White Lead 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 


‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


ATLANTIC” (New York). 

** BEYMER-.BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

*“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS (Pittsburgh). 
*“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
‘“*FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM (Salem, Mass.) 

“*SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
**SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER " (New York). 

**UNION "’ (New York). 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 


paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit. 


short-sighted dealers do so. 


For Co.tors.—National Lead Co.’s 


oeenan keg of Lead, and mix your own paints. 
an 


Pure White Lead Tintin 


Many 


caer, a one-pound can to a 
Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


nsures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 


i 
Send us a postal card and 
Save you a good many dollars. 


get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


TIFFANY: GLASS DECORATING:COMPANY: 
FVRNISHERS WORKERS: DOMESTICS: ECCLESIASTICAL” 


DECORATIONS ° 


- MEMORIALS - 


* 333 TO'341- FOVRT H AVENVE: NEWYORK» 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant 
not aviolent remedy ; and very 
agreeable to the taste. 

SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than 70 YEARS. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 
PORTER’S CURATIVE PILLS cure Sick Head- 
. Constipation, etc. Write for sample. Sent free. 


HEALING WONDER.” 


Omfort Powde 


Ewis’ 98 LYE 


The strongest and 
made, Unlike other Ly it being 
d in @ can 


is th or cleansing W 
bottion sinks, closeta, 
bottles, paints, trees, etc. 
PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


Has no equal] as a baby powder. 
No other keeps the skin so healthy. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and book. 


COMFORT POWDER CO.. HARTFORD. CONN. 
Use Comfort Soap for hands and face. 


PUREST BELL METAL. {Copper and Tin.) 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


“= 
| 
| 
| 
with removable li the contents 
are always ready for use. WiD : 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. 
| 
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WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


This world-known product has received 

highest awards at all the Principal 
’ World’s Exhibitions since 1867, and since 
» 1885 has been declartd 


Above 
| Competition . 


Don’t Give Up In Despair 


Because you have not been cured by ointments, 
suppositories, or liniments. 


KOMCHACIN 
CALORIC 


CURES 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, 

issure, etc. 

by the greatest method ever de- 

vised. Our 

Dry Heated Medicinal Vapor 

aboosbe fhe ulcers, and Vi CALOR'| 

PRICE, 81.0000 

Send for descriptive circular with testimonials. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO. 
Office No. 5, 130-132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers Playing Tennis 


in style. 
I'he proper thing for Tennis, Yachting, and Outing. 
Ours are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all t 

leading colleges. trice $1.50, postpaid. Send leg 
and waist measure: allow lertwotnch roll at bottom. 
Send ——e for illustrated catalogue 1894 Outing 
Clothing. Save from 25 to 50 per cent. in buying 
direct. H. S. Lombard, Y achtements Outfitter, 
46, 48, 50 & 52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 
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Instruction for Epileptics A d<ightful home; 


. refu 
cious Instruction, combined with the most approved sys- 
tem of treatment, under a physician of long experience in 
this disease ; number limited to six. Circulars and refer- 
encesifrom Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


Important Point 


This legal anecdote is told by the “ Youth’s 
Companion :” 


In a New England court-room, one after- 
noon in late spring, there was a scene of great 
excitement. A witness had testified that he 
saw the defendant “splittin’ up rails” a few 
hours before the occurrence of the accident 
for which the defendant was supposed to be 
responsible. 

“ What did he say he was going to do with 
the rails?” asked the counsel, fixing the wan- 
dering eye of the witness with his stern gaze. 

Before the witness could answer, the de- 
fendant’s counsel was on his feet, insisting 
that the question was not allowable. A pro- 
longed wrangle ensued. Various high author- 
ities for and against the admission of the ques- 
tion were consulted and quoted. 

Meanwhile the witness shifted from one leg 
to the other, and gave vent to several prodig- 
ious yawns. Once he was heard to mutter 
that “’twas fearful hot,” but aside from that 
he made no remarks. As the controversy 
raged higher and higher, something resem- 
bling a smile passed across his face once or 
twice, but quickly vanished. 

At last the Court ruled that the question 
must be allowed, and while the defendant’s 
counsel, exhausted with rage, leaned back in 
his chair and mopped his forehead, the query 
was put once more. 

“What did the defendant say he was going 
to do with those rails?” 

“ Nawthin’,” drawled the witness. “I was 
drivin’ my niece-in-law to ketch the train when 
I see him. An’ naow, if it ain’t onconstitoo- 
tion'l, I'd like to set daoun, for my legs is 
abaout gin aout.” 

Amid uproarious merriment his request was 


granted. 


The Coffee Habit 
is difficult to throw off, qevecielty if one’s epicurean 
taste leads to the use of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Conden Milk in this popular beverage. Its 
Superiority to cream is admitted. Rich flavor and 
uniform consistency. 


Ada Rehan in silver. 


After thorough tests of many articles 
the owners of the Sriver StTatTve 
exhibited at the World's Fair have 


SILVER ‘TRO oN 


ELEC 


exclusively, for cleaning and polish- 


ing the Statue, the most valuable 


piece of silver in the world. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It's sold everyw 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


QUALITY, 

WORKMANSHIP, ( 
And SHAPES 

UNEQUALED. 


at 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won't 
off. Cord button holes—won't wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes. 1 or slim bust ; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


Send for illustrated circular to 


ERRIS BROS. Manafactarers and Patentees, 
Ofice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Office—S37 Market St., San Francisco. 


= 
WASHING Ll 
COMPOUND 
THEGREAT INVENTION [| 4—~ 
4‘THOUT INJURY 

Texture .Co.on On tance, 
NEWYORK 


/ 


Bristles with good points, 


and the minute they spy dirt 
they rise up and go for it. No 
matter what its on—linen, 
laces, silk, woolens, flannel, 
marble, china, glass, wood, 
metal, or your own person, 
Pearline will get the dirt off 
with the least trouble and la- 
bor. It saves that ruinous wear 
andtear that comesof rubbing. 
Another point to think of: 
Pearline is harmless to any 
washable substance or fabric. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


family, thoroughly acquainted with the German and 
English languages, wishe 


TUTOR—An experienced teacher (Ph.D., Leipzig), 

accustomed to high school and college work, desires a 

sition as instructor, or as resident or traveling tutor. 

s very successful in conning pupils for special or col- 

lege examinations. Highest references. Address TUTOR, 
Box 1,046, Springfield, Mass. 


A LADY who well understands the care and manage- 
ment of children wil! be glad to make an engagement for 
the summer months (or longer) to take entire charge of 
children whose parents may desire to spend the summer 
abroad. References exchanged. Address J. R. B., No.. 
6,482, care The Outleok. 


LADY will give varied useful assistance for — 
home out of town—whole or part exchange. atural 
nurse, fine writer. Lessons in new and popular art, 
Pyrograpny (wood etching), etc.. etc. Best reference. 
CONGENIAL, No. 6,514, care Outlook. 


POSITION WANTED By a refined, middle-aged 
American woman, as nurse to an invalid or elderly lady, 
or as housekeeper or mother’s helper; is a seam- 
stress. Best of reference. (Country preferre Address 
L. A. M., Rowayton, Conn., P. O. Box 2 


WORKING HOUSEKEEPER AND COM- 
PANION wanted, immediately, by refined old lady 
living alone in Connecticut village. Must be good plain 
cook, neat, and cheerful. Wages, $13. Every comfort. 
Mrs. M. LYMAN, Goshen, Conn. 


WANTED-—By a young lady of experience, position 
in private family for the summer as music teacher. Violin, 
iano,orensemble. Daily supervision of pu: ils’ Drestige. 
eferences exchanged. For terms, etc., address H. Z., 


No. 6,388, care of The Outlook. 


FOR SALE—A fine set of the Encyclopedia pritan- 
nica; 24 volumes; ninth edition (original) half calf, 
black, with red labels. Very little used; excellent condi- 
tion. Address DRESDEN, No. 6,525, care this paper. 


PELHAM MANOR, N. Y¥.-—To let for the season, 
a fully furnished house, containing eight bedrooms. 
Tennis-court, stable, shade-trees on premises. Rent 
moderate. Apply Room No. 6, 59 Wall St., N. Y. 


WANTED Position as organist, church or mission 
chapel, by experienced lady, who is also willing to assist 
in other church work. erms reasonable. ss C., 
354 West Street, New York City. 

A MAN oF EUROPEAN SRATNING pad ex- 

rience wishes position in some city to play church o 

or the summer. Best references. ORGAN eT. 
Seminary, Charlestown, W. Va. 

A YOUNG WOMAN, a medical student, skilled 
in teaching, desires a ition for the summer months as 
futor or companion. G. R., No. 6,533, care The Out- 
ook. 

AN ELDERLY LADY wishes to trave. 
as companion with lady, or invalid; is a nurse 

t-class references. o. 6,469, care Outlook. 
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Corset Waist. 
MODERN Ideasof & \\\” Either 
HEALTHFUL Dress are Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


